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O. E. KLINGAMAN, CURATOR 


By Hatra Ruope 


On February 15, 1937, the board of trustees of the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department of Iowa appointed O. E. Klinga- 
. man of Davenport as curator, to succeed Mr. Edgar R. Harlan. 
The appointment became effective April 1. 

O. E. Klingaman was born on a farm in LaGrange County, 
Indiana, and came to Iowa when he was a boy of thirteen. Some 
years of his life were spent on a large stock farm in the north- 
western part of Guthrie County. Following this he taught school 
for several years in Guthrie Center, Creston and Afton. He left 
the teaching profession to become a representative of a large 
publishing concern which he served for ten years, residing during 
that period in Des Moines. He graduated from Highland Park 
College, and afterwards did graduate work at the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, in Western American History and Political Science. 

He organized the Extension Division at the State University 
of Iowa in 1913, resigning in 1923, During this period at the 
University, he served also as director of the Division of Mater- 
nity and Infant Hygiene, and was a member of the governing 
board of the Child Welfare Research Station. He was a member 
of the Committee on Learned Publications of the University, and 
was the editor of the series of 200 bulletins issued by the Ex- 
tension Division. 

During the war he organized the first educational work for 
the drafted men. Begun as an experiment at Camp Dodge, which 
at that time was a receiving camp, he developed the educational 
work so rapidly that it was taken over by the Y. M. C. A. as a 
regular educational project in all the training camps in the 
United States. Early in the war, he was the founder of the 
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Iowa Patriotic League, an organization embracing some 30,000 
high school boys and girls of the state. He was also attached 
to the American Red Cross and was one of the men who helped 
to decentralize that organization when the war began. After the 
decentralization he and A. E. Kepford were the directors of the 
first war fund drive for the Red Cross in Iowa. The quota was 
$1,000,000. The time for organization was ten days, but the 
result was a greatly over-subscribed fund. Later, he served as 
Red Cross instructor and as director of the Home Service Insti- 
tute in this state. 

Later in the war, President Wilson desired to secure a Com- 
mittee on Education to function at Washington during the period 
of the war and asked the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation to furnish such a committee. Mr. Klingaman, who then , 
was president of that association, was made a member of a Com- 
mittee of Five which handled educational work from Washington 
until the war ended. This was financed from the-million-dollar 
fund which was given by Congress to President Wilson to be 
used as he saw fit. Just before the war closed, Franklin K. Lane, 
then Secretary of the Interior, appointed him as director of 
' Americanization for Iowa. 

Following his resignation from the State University of Iowa, 
he went to New York in charge of the Bureau of Research for 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, the trade gees 
tion of 3,800 department stores. 

Later he became personnel manager and member of the oper- 
ating committee of the famous William Filene store in Boston. 

Returning to Iowa, he was admitted to the bar in 1927. Later 
he was assistant director in the Davenport Public Museum. 

When the depression began he was made director of relief 
work for Scott County. Shortly after the organization of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, he was called to 
Washington, where he served as advisor on clothing in the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation during the early days of the 
depression, 

fe is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Acacia and Masonic Fraternities. 

He comes to the position of curator of the Historical, Memo- 
rial and Art Department with a thorough knowledge of the state 
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of Iowa and as a man trained in historical research, the law 
and museum work. 

In a recent interview he said: 

“I am conscious of the responsibilities resting upon me as 
curator of this department. I did not assume them lightly and 
I hope to measure up to the fulness of these responsibilities. I 
have undergone an extensive and intensive training for this task, 
both in academic and so-called practical fields. My predecessors, 
Charles Aldrich and Edgar R. Harlan, wrought according to 
their desires and interests. I recognize what each accomplished. 
I hope to do as well in ‘fields that are mine.’ ” 


MEDICAL CONVENTION 


-In pursuance of a published notice, sundry Physicians, from 
different portions of the State convened at the Capital, on the 
6th of December, 1848, for the purpose of organizing a State 
Medical Society: and having appointed Drs. W. W. Woods, 
Chairman, and J. W. Flint, Secretary, they concurred in the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

ist That Drs. S- S: Ransom, W. H. White and J.°M. 
Vaughen, be a committee to prepare a constitution for the future 
government of the society—Dr. S. S. Ransom, Chairman. 

2nd—That Drs: W. H. White, W. McCormick, and J. W. 
Flint, be a committee to prepare for the society, rules on Med-— 
ical Ethics—Dr. W. H. White, Chairman. 

3rd—That Drs. George Reeder, I. M. Weatherwax, S. M. 
Ballard, J. Nasler, and E. D. Ransom, be a committee to pre- 
pare for the adoption of the society, a fee bill—Dr. G. Reeder, 
Chairman. 

4th—-That Dr. W. W. Woods, be requested to address the so- 
ciety, at the opening of its next convention, 


7th—That this meeting adjourn to convene at Burlington, on 
the first Wednesday in May, 1849.—The Bloomington Herald, 
Bloomington [now Muscatine], Iowa, December 23, 1848. (In 
the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art 


Department of Iowa.) 


THE HISTORICAL, MEMORIAL AND ART DEPART- 
MENT OF IOWA 


By Ray C. STILEs 


The founder and first curator of this department of state, 
Charles Aldrich, as early as 1860, started the agitation of public 
opinion for the establishment of a State Historical Department, 
commemorative of the lives and issues of the Iowa pioneer." 

In the year 1884, Mr. Aldrich, feeling that some concrete act 
would add impetus to his dream for the state, presented to the 
trustees of the State Library a simple autograph collection, pro- 
posing it should be placed in the State Library and further 
additions to the collection made. This offer was accepted and 
eventually two cases were provided, but no one was willing to ar- 
range the materials thus provided, therefore, Mr. Aldrich came 
to Des Moines” at his own expense, to care for the collection. 

-In 1888, the Twenty-second General Assembly provided 
$1,000 to be expended for the care and preservation of objects 
in literature, art and science, which should be presented to the 
state.’ In 1890, a committee representing the Pioneer Law- 
makers Association visited the Twenty-third General Assembly 
and secured an appropriation of $3,000 to continue the collection 
of documents, papers, etc., “relating to the earlier days of our. 
Territory and State,’* under the direction and authority of the 
trustees of the State Library. Mr. Aldrich was appointed to do 
this work at an annual stipend of $1,200 for the years 1890-91. 
No rooms were provided for the collections and space provided 
for the State Library was used. Governor Larrabee, in his bi- 
ennial message to the Twenty-third General Assembly, had indi- 
cated his approval of a permanent Historical Department at the 
State House and Governor Boies also gave his approval to the 
plan in his biennial message in 1892. 

In the Twenty-fourth General Assembly, Colonel C. H. Gatch 
of Polk County introduced a bill in the senate providing for the 
establishment of a State Historical Department and providing 


1First Biennial Report of the Hist. Dept. of Ia., 1893. 
2Ibid., pp. vi, Vii. 

8Tbid., p. vii. 

4Acts of the Twenty-third General Assembly, p. 93. 
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that the original “Aldrich Collection” be a part thereof. This 
bill passed the Senate unanimously and with but little opposition 
in the House. The bill provided for a curator who should hold 
office for a term of six years to be appointed by the trustees of 
the Iowa State Library who were to have the controlling and 
directing authority of the new department. The three. lower 
southeast rooms in the capitol, originally designed for the State 
Historical Society, were assigned to the new department. 

The board of trustees immediately appointed Mr. Aldrich 
curator, with B. F. Gue as assistant, and the rooms assigned 
were occupied on July 1, 1892,’ the date the act became effective.* 

To Charles E. Aldrich belongs the major credit for the estab- 
lishment of the Historical Department. However, in his first 
biennial report, he very generously states that the establishment 
of the department is due principally to the public spirited men 
and women hereafter named: “Governors Sherman, Larrabee, 
Boies, and Jackson; the judges of the Supreme Court, since 
1884; the state senators and representatives of 1888, 1890 and 
1892; the Iowa press, with no exception: United States Sena- 
tors Allison and Wilson; Representatives J. A. T. Hull; Hon. 
John A. Kasson; Hon. W. M. McFarland, secretary of state; 
Hon. Gilbert B. Pray, clerk of the Supreme Court; ex-Chief 
Justice George G. Wright, Hon. Messrs. C. F., J. S., and R. P. 
Clarkson, J. M. and J. R. Shaffer, S. G. Matson, R. B. Wyckoff, 
A. W. Harlan, Ed Wright, Lafe Young, Henry Stivers, J. J. 
Hamilton, T. S. and N. R. Parvin, H. W. Lathrop, L. F. An- 
-drews, B. F. Gue, Hiram Price, Peter A. Dey, Dr. C. A. White, 
R. D. Kellogg, John Russell, S. H. M. Byers, Will I’. Smith, 
Samuel McNutt, Peter Melendy, Mrs. Martha C, Callanan, 
Ham & Carver, Dubuque; C. S. Byrkit, deputy secretary of 
state, and Frank E. Landers, clerk of the Executive Council.”* 

We of the present generation have no conception of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles met and surmounted by the founders of 
the department led by Mr. Aldrich in the two decades prior to 
the successful completion of their efforts. 

Mr. Aldrich in his biennial report of 1893, for the Historical 
Department, discussing the necessity for the department, and 
after making a showing that the State Historical Society, al- 


5First Biennial Report of the Hist. Dept. of Ia., 1893, p. Viii. 


6Ibid., p. Xi. ‘ é 
*The ae became effective April 16, 1892.—Ed. Note. 
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ready operating at Iowa City, in the nature of events, could not 
embrace the field contemplated for the Historical Department, 
says: “Meantime, the years were rolling by. The early settlers 
of the State were rapidly disappearing, either by death or re- 
moval to other regions, and all their recollections of pioneer 
times were fading away. .... No complete collection of our 
early public documents was in existence, and but few of the 
pioneer newspapers had been preserved. Precious books, which 
will one of these days be worth their weight in gold, were so 
fading from public knowledge as in many cases to have become 
almost wholly forgotten. Our prehistoric pottery and stone im-' 
plements were being gathered up and largely sent abroad to 
enrich the museums and collections of other states. Even the 
fossils secured by one of our geological surveys, and costly en- 
graved plates for their illustrations—paid for by the State— 
met the same fate. To see and study these fossils at this time 
necessitates a journey to an eastern city..... While our states- 
men upon the rostrum boasted the absence of illiteracy in Iowa, 
and pointed with pride to the magnificent record of Iowa soldiers 
during the great Civil War, it was continually pleaded that this 
State, free from debt, could not afford to collect the necessary 
data for her own history, nor preserve from waste the archaeol- 
ogical treasures yielded by her own soil, or even mementos of 
our early settlers and soldiers. It is a fact not to be proud of— 
a strange anomaly—that so many of the public documents pub- 
lished by State authority prior to 1860 are not now in the capitol 
nor represented in any collection. .... It is to stop this waste 
—to repair, as far as practicable, the losses which have already 
occurred, to build up collections incidental to such work, and 
contributing greatly to its usefulness and to the everyday in- 
struction and enjoyment of the people, to save up precious ma- 
terials which shall illustrate to future times the history of our 
‘own, that the efforts of the Historical Department have been 
devoted during the year and a half of its existence. That these 
are worthy ends no one, I believe, will at this day question.”” 
Mr. Aldrich assumed the curatorship with his all-consuming 
energy and enthusiasm and outlined a definite program for the 


future. The need of a publication medium was immediately seen 


TIbid., pp. v, vi. 
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and the curator, in January, 1893, was directed by the board of 
trustees to secure the copyright of the ANNaxs or Iowa and 
resume its publication.” Thus originated the third series of the 
Awnnats or Iowa as a quarterly magazine, appearing in its first 
issue for April, 1893. 

The AnNats or Iowa was first published by the State His- 
torical Society at Iowa City in 1863 and discontinued publica- 
tion in 1874, The Rev. Samuel S. Howe revived the publication 
in 1882 and discontinued it in 1884. No further publications 
were undertaken until Mr. Aldrich revived it as the State His- 
torical Department publication and since then it has had con- 
tinuous quarterly publication except for the war years, October, 
1915, to April, 1920.° 

The AnNnats contributed to, largely by men and women most 
active and strong in the formative phases of building this state, 
as well as the editorial work of the founder, Charles Aldrich, 
and of Edgar Rubey Harlan, his successor, are of inestimable 
value to the research worker, historian or student of Iowa 
history. 

It was soon realized that the quarters assigned by the Twenty- 
fourth General Assembly would be entirely inadequate and a 
movement was instituted for legislative authority and appropria- 
tions for permanent quarters outside of the capitol building. 
As a result of these efforts the Twenty-sixth General Assembly 
appropriated $25,000 to be used for the purchase of a site and 
erection of the Historical, Memorial and Art Building. The sum 
of $4,300 was expended to purchase the site on the east front 
of the capitol on the south corner of Capitol Avenue and Elev- 
enth Street.2° Plans and estimates were submitted for the new 
structure and due to the meager amount available nothing fur-_ 
ther was done until the meeting of the Twenty-seventh General 
Assembly, which body appropriated an additional $30,000 and 
authorized the abandonment of the site purchased. Authority 
- was given the Executive Council to sell the building and lots 
formerly occupied by the-Adjutant General’s office on West Lo- 
cust Street for the sum of $15,000 and the proceeds used to 
purchase a new site for the Historical, Memorial and Art Build- 


8[bid., Pp. X. ae 
9See “ANNALS OF Iowa, Series One; Two (Howe's Annals); Three. 


10ANNALS OF Iowa, Vol. 3, Pp. 472. 
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ing. The plat of ground north of Grand Avenue and west of 
Twelfth Street was purchased and building operations started | 
for the west wing, that part of the building to be constructed for 
which appropriations had been made. 

On May 17, 1899, Governor Leslie M. Shaw, using the same 
silver trowel used by Governor Samuel Merrill on November 23, 
1871, to lay the capitol cornerstone, laid the cornerstone of the 
Historical, Memorial and Art Building with appropriate cere- 
monies.'' The completed wing was occupied by the Historical 
Department in installments between January 8, 1900, and March 
15, 1900. The Thirtieth General Assembly on March 29, 1904, 
appropriated $200,000 for the completion of the building. 

The complete structure, costing $375,000, is a handsome build- 
ing of four full stories with 51,998 square feet of floor space. 
The exterior is constructed of LeGrand stone (Iowa dolite) 
from LeGrand Township in Marshall County, Iowa. The ex- 
terior dimensions are 96 feet by 512 feet. The height-from foun- 
dation to coping is 60 feet and to top of the dome 100 feet.” 

Mr. Aldrich, with the load incident to housing and building 
lifted from his shoulders, was at last free to concentrate entirely 
on the extension of the scope of the department’s activities and 
additions to its collections. It was his established thought and 
policy for the state to build up and fairly maintain a great 
Historical Museum, wherein should be secured as large collec- 
tions as practicable in state and national history, literature, art, 
military relics and mementos, natural history, geology, archaeol- 
ogy, numismatics, etc.; it was to this end that his efforts and 
seemingly inexhaustible energies were directed. 

The Aldrich autograph collection, at the time of his death 
had grown from a humble collection to one ranking with the 
world’s finest. Mr. Aldrich fully realized the importance of the 
collection of Iowa newspaper files, and this work was one of the 
important activities inaugurated with the founding of the de- 
partment. 

The nucleus of our present Historical and Geneological Li- 
brary was formed in the early years of the department and much 
stress has been placed by Mr. Aldrich on the importance and 
value of the pamphlet collection and its accessions. 


11Jbid., Vol. 4, p. 83. 
12]bid., Vol. 9, p. 282. 
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. The Historical Department from July 1, 1892, had been 
under the direct management of the curator responsible to the: 
authority and direction of the board of trustees, who were also 
the trustees of the State Library. Its work had been peculiar 
to itself, unlike that of any other institution in the state. The 
Twenty-eighth General Assembly in 1900 passed an act (Chap- 
ter 114, Laws, 1900) providing for the consolidation of the 
State and Historical Libraries. This consolidation affected the 
management very materially as the two institutions were brought 
under one board of trustees and one directing head, the state 
librarian. Under the new order the Historical Department with 
the various branches was made a division of the State Library 
and bore the same relation to the State Library that the law, 
traveling and general reading and reference libraries bore to 
each other and to the State Library. Contrary to the curator’s 
anticipations this change in the management of the Historical 
Department made no inroads, in fact, on the policies or author- 
ity of the curator as the state librarian never exercised the 
power granted him other than required legally, etc., for the 
support of the department. 

On March 8, 1908, occurred the death of Charles Aldrich, the 
founder and curator of the Historical Department. His body 
' lay in state in the rotunda of the Historical Building from 10:00 
a. m, to 2:00 p. m. on March 11, 1908, where memorial cere- 
monies were conducted. The tributes paid to him then demon- 
strated the high and permanent place he held in public esteem 
as a soldier, patriot, scholar and citizen. His marble bust today 
occupies its niche in the Historical, Memorial and Art Building 
of Iowa. 

Edgar Rubey Harlan, assistant curator to Mr. Aldrich, since 
the spring of 1907, was named acting curator March 14, 1907, 
by the board of trustees and was appointed curator on October 
1, 1909."* Mr. Harlan came to the Historical Department from 
Keosauqua in Van Buren County where from 1899 to 1902 he 
had served as county attorney and subsequently as a member of 
the law firm of Work, Brown and Harlan. ‘The new curator 
possessing a keen, analytical mind was peculiarly fitted by early 
environment, education and a remarkable capacity for concen- 


13[bid., Vol. 9, p. 283. 
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tration and hard work, for the responsibility placed on his | 
shoulders to maintain the high standard, the traditions and ac- 
complishments of his predecessor, Charles Aldrich. 

That the foundation thus left to Mr. Harlan to build from 
was a challenge and a test of the best, no one today will deny 
and that the results are commensurate with the vision of its 
founder and stand as a live monument to these two men, its 
founder and later builder, the record proves. 

The curator, seeing that a more efficient administration of the 
department could be obtained by a divisional arrangement of the 
department’s functions, proceeded, with the approval of the 
board of trustees, to the physical classification by divisions and 
a more literal organization of the department’s activities, with 
divisional head and personnel, specialists in their field, but sub- 
ject to the direction and authority of the curator. 

The curatorship retained those functions, properties and ac- 
tivities which seemed least appropriately to fall within definite 
divisions and wherever, for want of sufficient support, a division 
head was dropped from the staff, his duties reverted to the 
curator. The divisions created by the reorganization of the de- 
partment and additions as the work progressed and warranted 
it, were: General Division, Library Division, Archives Divi- 
sion, Museum Division, ANNaLs or Iowa Division, Newspaper 
Division, and Iowa in World War Division. 

A high standard was set and has been maintained for each of 
the divisions of the department, notably a museum illustrative 
of Mississippi Valley life, in which may be found specimens of 
natural history and prehistoric archaeology; relic, weapon, 
trophy, print and parchment touching periods and personages 
of note; manuscript, portrait and statue of Iowa men and women 
of honor and achievement; utensil, fabric, tool and other aids to 
the study of processes past and passing. This collection, care- 
fully authenticated and labeled and displayed in a way most 
easily seen and understood, forms the great institution for popu- 
lar museum education in the state. 

The library is not a general library, but is devoted to such 
special subjects as early western history; the North American 
Indians; the Civil War, particularly regimental histories, pub- 


lications of historical societies and kindred institutions. While 
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additions are constantly being made in all these departments, 
particular attention is given to the collection of Iowa publica- 
tions and Iowa history and genealogical material. In the latter 
class are included general genealogical works, books on heraldry, 
separate family histories, histories of towns and counties of the 
older eastern states, colonial and revolutionary records, vital 
statistics, etc. A section called the “Iowa Authors’ Collection” 
is composed altogether of the writings of Iowa authors and con- 
tains about 3,895 books and pamphlets."* 

The Indian section of the library has a subject catalogue of 
great convenience to the research worker; books of early travel 
and exploration, augmented by a fine collection of maps and 
guide books; biographies of men who have touched the interests 
of Iowa; reports from early date of state institutions and de- 
partments; early college and university catalogues; conference 
records of religious denominations of Iowa and the pamphlet > 
collection started by Charles Aldrich. An outstanding activity 
- is the genealogical section with its collections of family history, 
county histories and state records of states from which the an- 
cestors of Iowa men and women emigrated. In this library may 
be found a collection of English and Old World Bibles dating 
back to 1635 and before, tegether with the Harrison or Van 
~ Meter family Bible that has been pierced by an Indian spear 
with the bloody footprint of the savage thereon where he had 
placed his foot to withdraw the weapon. 

The newspaper division has grown from its small collection 
of papers in 1892 to its present collection of over 11,000 bound 
volumes, and many more ready for the binder, of Iowa daily 
and weekly newspapers. A complete file of bound volumes of 
the New York Herald 1848 to 1914 and the New York Times 
from 1914 to 1922, with index, are to be found in this division. 
The Iowa legislature has required that at least two papers from 
each county be preserved, and at the present time 237 weekly 
county papers and 33 dailies are received. The value of this 
collection to the student of Iowa history cannot be measured 
carelessly, as accurate historical data may be secured from these 
files that it is impossible to secure from any other source. 

The oldest paper on file is an issue of the Boston Chronicle 


14July 1, 1936, the library contained 30,155 books and pamphlets. 
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of 1768. A few other papers on file are over 100 years old. An 


incomplete file for two years of the Dubuque Visitor, the first 


newspaper published on Iowa soil, from May, 1836, to June, 
1838, is in the collection. This collection, considered by the de- 
partment as its most valuable source of historical data and in- 
formation, is readily accessible and is constantly used by persons 
from all walks of life. 

The curator, with the advent of the World War, organized 
the Iowa in World War Division, shaping the future policy of 
the department to include not only relics, uniforms, weapons, 
medals, citations, documents, biographies, and portraits and 
other objects iJlustrative of the service of Iowa men and women 
who served in the common cause of humanity, but to also record 
the post-war achievements of these men and women in civil life. 

The division is full of interesting memorabilia of the men and 
women who lost their lives in the service of their country; how- 
ever, the collection of portraits of the men and women who 
made the supreme sacrifice, cither by disease or on the battle 
front, arranged by the ninety-nine counties of the state with 
each county represented, receives the most attention from the 
general public. In each instance the name, rank in service, or- 
ganization and nature of death is tecorded with the portrait or 
photograph. 

Ranking next, perhaps, in general interest to the public are 
the collections of medals of the United States, our allies and the 
hostile nations, then comes the Kerwin collection of Trench, 
Russian, Polish, Italian, German, and British World War 
posters. 

The Public Archives Division of the department, a pioneer in 
this work in the field of the states, houses over 12,000,000 docu- 
ments and 40,000 bound records of the state’s business dating 
back to territorial days and up to date. A complete record of 
the vital statistics of the peoples of Iowa so far as they were 
recorded from 1880 to present date are on file in this office. 
Certified copies of these records are made on certificate of the 
curator, whose certification has the same legal effect as did the 
certification of the original state officer, commission or depart- 
ment head. The gradually increasing importance of this division 
to the people of the state is shown by the fact that in the year 


a 
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1926, the calls on the division for information or certified copies 
was 3,276, while in 1935 it rose to over 10,000. 

The Iowa Hall of Public Archives has deservedly attained 
an international reputation in its field, so much so, that many 
states of the Union, when establishing a Hall of Public Archives, 
have adopted the Iowa plans, policies and methods devised and 
in use there. 

The preliminary archives organization was authorized by legis- 
lative enactment in 1906 by the Thirty-first General Assembly, 
and its scope and permanent organization completed by author- 
ity of the Thirty-second and subsequent general assembly. From 
an administrative standpoint, the value of the division is of un- 
questioned value and to the student of Iowa history, research 
worker or historian its files are invaluable. 

The General Division has those functions appertaining to 
executive and administrative duties. All accessions are cleared 
through this division, catalogued and assigned to the depart- 
mental divisions for custody and care. The art phase of the 
department work, such as sculpture, oil portraits, photographs, 
the J. N. Darling cartoons, the memorials—the Aldrich auto- 
graph collection, the private and personal papers and manu- 
seripts of Iowa citizens, many of them of national repute, are 
displayed and administered by this division. 

The curator, realizing that some methodical system should be 
instituted to regulate the haphazard course through the depart- 
ment’s facilities by student groups, study clubs and others, in- 
augurated a systematic plan of departmental facilities study, and 
assigned the administration of the plan to this division. ‘This 
plan has greatly increased the usability and value of the depart- 
ment to these groups and the general public. 

The State Historical Department of Iowa, the legal designa- 
tion of the department since its founding in 1892, was changed 
by final enactment of the Fortieth Extra General Assembly” to 
the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa, the legal 
status to be effective coincident to the publication of the Iowa 
Code of 1924. The effect of the act was to separate the State 
Library and the Historical Department into two distinct insti- 
tutions, whereas, from 1906 until the action of the Vortieth 


15Annats or Iowa, Vol. 14, p. 382; see also Twenty-third Biennial Report of 
the Hist., Mem. and Art Dept. of Ia., 1934-1936, Pp. 9. 
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Extra General Assembly, the Historical Department had simply 
been a division of the State Library subject to. the nominal di- 
rection of the state librarian. The curator under the new author- 
ity granted is responsible only to the board of trustees, which 
is composed of the governor, secretary of state, superintendent 
of public instruction and the nine Supreme Court judges. 

In conclusion it seems worth while to say that this fine insti- 
tution with its many and varied facilities and collections, freely 
available to the historian, research worker, student of Iowa his- 
tory and the general public, invaluable to posterity, is today 
accepted in a matter of fact spirit by many of the citizens of 
Iowa and faces the same apathy on the part of our legislators 
for support both financial and moral, as was encountered by its 
founders in the three decades prior to the first legislative enact- 
ment authorizing the establishment of the State Historical De- 
partment of Iowa. ce 


A MONUMENT TO ALDRICH. 


The Iowa historical building, whose corner stone was laid this 
afternoon, will be a perpetual monument to Mr. Charles Aldrich. 
It is eminently proper it should be so. He conceived the idea, 
projected the plans and pressed to fruition in stone and steel 
this great work. Just fifteen years ago this month a conference 
was held between Mr. Joseph Beck, of the supreme court of 
Iowa, and Mr. Aldrich in which the latter offered to donate to 
the state his private historical collection as a nucleus for a future 
state museum of art, literature and history. It was the one 
thing which the new state capitol just completed and occupied, 
lacked seecee: While in a greater measure the people of the whole 
state should be congratulated, it is fitting that to him personally, 
on this occasion, there should be given assurance of apprecia- 
tion.—The Daily Gate City, Keokuk, Iowa, May 18, 1899. (In 
the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art 
- Department of Iowa.) 


CAMP McCLELLAN DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


By Sern J. Tempus 


[Editor’s note: This article by Mr. Temple was originally read 
before the Contemporary Club, Davenport, Iowa, October 22, 1927, and 
was published with the co-operation of the Davenport Public Museum. 
The paper is reprinted here in its entirety.] 


At the time of the Civil War, Davenport was a typical river 
town of about 15,000 inhabitants with all of the crude exterior 
which characterized a hastily built frontier community. Every 
contemporary description of its appearance speaks of the beauty 
of its natural surroundings, the many well built brick buildings 
and fine residences which gave evidence of the substantial growth 
it had enjoyed during the twenty years which had passed since 
its first settlements. 

The Rock Island bridge and the Mississippi and Missouri Rail- 
road made Davenport an important shipping point for the prod- 
ucts of the rapidly developing agricultural Jands of the West. 

Traffic by river was at its height and during the season the 
Mississippi was open, the shore in front of Davenport was lined 
with boats and the levee was piled high with incoming and out- 
going freight. There were no fixed charges for carrying either 
goods or passengers, and there was lively bidding for business 
between the agents of rival boats especially if the competing 
lines happened to have vessels in port at the same time, bound 
in the same direction. The levee became a market place and 
lumber and wood were sold direct from the pile. 

The streets of Davenport were unpaved and only Front Street, 
Second Street and Third Street were macadamized. There were 
few stone gutters to take care of the wash of storm water from 
the hills back of the city. Mud was a constant source of irrita- 
tion. It was not at all uncommon for teams to become stalled 
in downtown streets and the country roads to become impass- 
able. The Davenport Democrat says: “Our streets now present 
a very dubious appearance; are in fact, one continuous sea of 
mud from one end of the city to the other, and as far into the 
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country as the country goes. It has become a matter of impossi- 
bility for farmers to come into town with any kinds of produce, 
or to make any purchases, and the consequence is that trade is 
extremely dull, in all its branches. There seems to be no possible 
way of avoiding the difficulty, so all the consolation we have for 
the public is to grin and bear it until the mud dries up.” 

On May 6, 1862, we read in the Gazette, under the head— 
“The Wapsie—This romantic stream has been, as usual every 
spring, on a rolling rampage, and no team has crossed it on the 
Dubuque road since the beginning of March, the stage on this 
side stops at the Fifteen Mile House, and the passengers par- 
tially cross the stream, which is two miles wide, in a skiff, for 
which a moderate sum of half a dollar is asked, while the pas- 
senger foots it or wades nearly half the way. The ferry boat 
will probably be in place today so that teams can cross again, 
as the water has fallen considerably.” 

The DeWitt Standard says-—“The Wapsie, aioe is one ae 
our great institutions and which makes its whereabouts known | 
and respected of all men, is again, without a known or percept- 
ible cause, but evidently, of malice aforethought, on a high, and 
consequently, our mail communications with Davenport are in a 
pleasantly uncertain condition, and without connection with 
Davenport, that great and mighty city, where and what are we.” 


“Roll on thou great and muddy Wapsie, roll, 
A thousand men are cursing thee in vain, 
Roll on, mighty Wapsie, as thou ever has ran, 
Causing stoppage to mails and no crossing for man.” 


When there was no mud the dust was almost as intolerable 
especially when the soldiers from the Cavalry camp rode their 
horses twice a day through the business part of town down to 
the river for water. 

The hazards of life in Davenport in those days were many. 
Board sidewalks were in use everywhere and were often not in 
very good repair. The boards became loose and curled up to 
serve as a trap for the careless pedestrian. Hogs roamed at will 
about the streets. The Gazette asks, “Can We Have Relief? 
Very many of our citizens are anxious to know whether there is 
no relief from the continual rooting and digging of the numerous 
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herds of swine that are perambulating through the city. Where 
there is a strip of grass plat unprotected by close fence, there 
the porkers and their young are to be seen industriously plowing 
for their daily food. As a consequence the sidewalks are covered 
with mud, fences undermined and shade trees uprooted.” Run- 
away horses were dangerous to both drivers and pedestrians and 
accidents from that cause were frequently reported. We read, 
however, of another menace to the innocent pedestrian—‘“An old 
gentleman, lately a merchant in Brooklyn, Poweshiek County, 
was badly hurt by being run over last evening by a cow. The 
animal was frightened by a dog and was rushing frantically 
over the sidewalk just as Mr. Shaw was passing. He is hurt 
very severely, but it is hoped not dangerously. He was carried 
-into McDonnell’s saloon, corner of LeClaire and Fourth streets.” 

Order was maintained by two policemen employed by the city. 
Quoting from the Gazette—‘“The New Police System—Since the 
inauguration of the new system of police regulations, whereby 
two policemen are detailed on the part of the city to look.after 
evildoers, said policemen receiving a certain salary and fees for 
arrests made, the number of arrests has greatly diminished, and 
the police court has at present but little to do—the reason of 
this is that the policemen, anxious to perform their duty as well 
as earn their fees, have been so vigilant that vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, seeing but a poor chance to elude them, have either 
shifted their quarters or concluded to change their mode of life. 
Hence the dullness in the police market. J. C. Teagarden and 
Palmer Clark, the present officers, deserve credit in a great 
measure for bringing about this state of morality in our com- 
munity. They are out night and day, at all hours and when 
least expected pounce upon the mischief makers who think them 
far off, and are preparing to ‘cut their capers.’ Keep on, gentle- 
men, and although your vigilance may be the means of curtailing 
your fees, you will certainly receive your reward at some future 
time unless cities, like republics, should prove ungrateful.” 
Metropolitan Hall and LeClaire Hall were the two most fre- 
quently mentioned public meeting places. Concert troupes, and 
traveling theatrical troupes or stock companies, singers and lec- 
turers kept these halls in pretty constant use. 

In the Gazette we read—-“‘The Streoscopticon—This wonder- 
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ful invention, combining the highest triumphs of optical and 
~ chemical science has been exhibited through the larger cities and 
before many of the colleges and scientific associations of the 
north, and has everywhere called forth the most unqualified ad- 
miration of our first men of science and literature. 

“The Streoscopticon must not be confounded with its various 
imitations traveling about the country with similar names; the 
representations are not made through a screen, nor seen through 
a magnifying lens; but nature magnified and intensified, is 
painted before the audience by the powerful rays of a Drum- 
mond Light through ‘negatives’ of instantaneous natural views.” 

We recognize in this our useful friend, the dissolving view 
projection lantern. We regret to read that the next night the 
exhibition was but poorly attended and the audience was not 
very well behaved. The Gazette adds—“In connection with this 
matter we would remind those having the exhibition in charge 
that the tolerance of a little less boisterousness on the part of 
the boys would be duly appreciated by the audience. It can 
easily be checked if undertaken. Many visitors were much an- 
noyed on Saturday evening by the silly talk, shouts, screams, 
stamping, hissing, etc., carried on to an extreme degree by a 
parcel of bad boys in attendance who seeing that no check was 
offered to their proceedings, went in with all their might to 
carry out their fun, to the great annoyance of the respectable 
portion of the audience.” 

Social affairs were numerous and consisted of sociables, fairs, 
oyster suppers, dances and in winter sleigh rides. These last 
frequently must have been rather rough affairs as we learn that 
the young men did not think they had had a good time unless 
the sleigh had been upset and they usually contrived to do it. 

Probably few social affairs were as rough as the following 
described in the Gazette—‘A German named Edward Mueller 
is now in jail for having on Friday night last in a melee at a 
German wedding on the bluff, assaulted one of the guests for 
some real or imagined insult to a lady. We could not ascertain 
all the circumstances of the case. Mueller struck the man with 
a ‘billy’ or ‘slung shot’ and broke his skull. The wound was so 
severe that life was despaired of, and the man is perhaps not 
yet out of danger. The attending physician succeeded in the 
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operation of trepanning, and some hopes are entertained that 
death will not result. The man who carries a slung shot to a 
' private party, or anywhere else, is a devil—not to be tolerated 
in society.” 

In August, 1861, N. B. Baker, Adjutant General of Towa, 
moved his office to Davenport. He at once established and named 
Camp McClellan as a place to receive and train men for the 
Union Army. 

The history of Camp McClellan is a record of varying mili- 
tary activity. The newspapers of the time record the addition 
of recruits, the departure of companies, the number of sick in 
the hospital, sometimes the punishment of deserters or the drum- 
ming out of camp of some young men who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance. 

As the war closed, soldiers were returned to this camp, paid 
eff and mustered out of service. War supplies, bedding and 
hospital equipment were sold, the buildings on account of their 
temporary nature were torn down and the lumber salvaged. Only 
a part of the hospital group was left. The following newspaper 
items about the camp seemed to be of most interest: 

On August 10, 1861, the Democrat reports—‘The Barracks 
—The contract for the lumber for building the barracks at Camp 
McClellan has been taken by French and Davis to be paid for 
in State bonds. They commenced delivering it yesterday. ‘The 
contract for building has been taken by J. W. Willard and a 
force of carpenters will go to work at it this morning.”’ 

Democrat, August 16, 1861—“The work of erecting barracks 
at Camp McClellan is progressing as rapidly as possible 
faster than occupied by the troops. Mr. John Hornby has com- 
pleted 13 barracks 22x52 capable of holding 1,352 men, ‘also 
sufficient stalls for 130 horses; a commissariat 20x40 feet, a 
granary 16x30 feet, a guard house 16x16 feet, an officers’ quar- 
ters 20x20 feet. He has had a force of 26 men engaged. The 
entire camp equipment will consume 200,000 feet of lumber. 
The commissariat is under charge of J. S. Conner, Esq., who is 
dealing out rations almost constantly. 

“Yesterday Dan Moore delivered 1,112 loaves of bread—18 
ounces to the loaf. The amount of meat consumed per diem is 


now about half a ton. 
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“There is but one man in the hospital—one of the Marshall 
County Volunteers. The hospital will be somewhere in town— 
the camp being too noisy. _ 
“The boys have a dress parade every day. The parade today 
takes place at 4:00 o’clock. There are about 1,000 men in camp. 

“Captain Kendrick is officer of the day for today.” 

The above shows fast work on Mr. Hornby’s part. We read 
August 31st—‘‘Workmen are busy putting up barracks at Camp 
McClellan. There are to be 30 separate buildings 22x54 feet 
each and supplied with 52 double berths.” 

Democrat, September 4, 1861—“Good Times at Camp Mc- 
Clellan—Yesterday the friends of the soldiers in Hickory Grove 
and Allen’s Grove townships turned out in large numbers, male 
and female, and came in with wagons, carriages, banners and 
music, together with an abundant supply of the good things of 
life in the ‘chicken fixin’ line, and proceeded to camp, where 
they were warmly greeted by the boys. The officers and soldiers 
were treated to a handsome meal, and a good time generally was 
enjoyed by all. Good for the people of those precincts. Their 
kind offices will be remembered. We learn that it is proposed 
that the people of Scott County turn out en masse on Saturday 
next and give the boys at camp a thorough feast of the best the 
country affords. We second the motion, and hope to see it suc- 
ceed. The boys should be made glad by their friends while here, 
for they will not have a chance to meet their friends often, after 
a few weeks. Give them a rousing benefit.’ 

Democrat, September 25, 1861—‘“Sudden Departure of 
Troops. The 8th, 9th and 10th Regiments Ordered to St. Louis 
—On Monday evening about half past nine o’clock, General 
Baker received a telegraphic dispatch from General Fremont, 
ordering the 8th, 9th and 10th Iowa Regiments to report with 
greatest possible dispatch to St. Louis. This demand, though 
hardly prepared for, was answered with great promptness. The 
8th Regiment was in camp here, under command of Major Fer- 
guson, (Lt. Col. Geddes being absent and no Colonel having 
been appointed), the 9th Col. Perezel’s was at Iowa City, and 
the 10th Col. Vendever’s at Dubuque. 

_ “General Baker immediately issued orders to the regiments 
here to prepare for departure early next morning, and immediate- 
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ly chartered a special train to proceed to Iowa City for Colonel 
Perezel’s regiment. The train arrived there at about 3:00 o’clock 
and soon the orders were given to prepare for moving. The men 
were wild with delight at this intelligence, and lost no time in 
preparing a hasty breakfast, and getting in readiness for leaving. 
The regiment was not entirely full—being composed of nine 
companies——about 900 men. Eleven passenger coaches, and nine 
freight cars for carrying horses, etc. made up the train which 
started about 7:00 o'clock. The citizens turned out in large 
numbers to bid good-bye to the boys. The cars left amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering and started on to this city as speedily 
as possible, arriving here about 10:00 o’clock. There was not 
a company in the regiment uniformed, nor were there any arms 
among them. The boys brought their sick, numbering some six 
or seven along with them. The excitement at Camp McClellan 
was tremendous when the news came. Cheer after cheer rent 
the air and the boys made all necessary haste to get away. A 
hasty breakfast was served and hastily eaten. At about 9:00 
o’clock the entire regiment had embarked upon the Steamer 
Jennie Whipple and were on their way to St. Louis. The regi- 
ment went without arms, and in many instances without com- 
fortable clothing. We trust that both will be supplied in abun- 
dance upon the arrival at their destination. The latter article 
should have been provided long ago, but it has not been done 
and the boys go away in rags, to advertise the military action 
in Iowa. We cannot say that we were at all proud of their ap- 
pearance. They were as good men, as brave men as ever met a 
foe or pulled a trigger, and to send them away thus ragged, is 
a blot upon our State—a shame to the Government.” 
Democrat, October 11, 1861—“The two companies which ar- 
rived last night, were quartered in town instead of going to 
camp, where there were no suitable accommodations. Capt. 
Wild’s Company stayed in LeClaire Hall, and Capt. Beach’s at 
the Passenger Depot. The barracks at Camp McClellan are in 
no condition for men to sleep in. Those which have been recently 
constructed are not finished so as to be occupied and the old 
ones are very leaky. Many men have to sleep on wet straw and 
some have no blankets, but have to lie down in their damp clothes 
on wet straw or no straw at all, or wet boards and sleep as they 
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best may. It is tough living and will make much sickness. It is 
about impossible to procure dry straw. The new barracks will 
soon be completed when the men will fare better. We are told 
that men were taken from wet boards on which they slept night 
before last and carried to the hospital sick. It is wrong to use 
men thus in this country of wealth and abundance.” 

Democrat, October 12, 1861—‘“‘Camp McClellan Under a New 
Administration—Yesterday afternoon we took a tour of inspec- 
tion through Camp McClellan and were agreeably astonished to 
see the great improvements made since the cavalry regiments 
left for the barracks (the newly organized Camp Jo Holt on 
the Fair Grounds), and new officers were placed in charge. The 
old barracks have been taken down and new ones built in a 
more convenient and serviceable manner, after the regulation 
form. These buildings are arranged with berths three deep 
along the sides, with ample room between for setting a table and 
drill in bad weather. At the end a room is partitioned off for 
officers’ quarters, and everything made as convenient as possible. 
The barracks are built in a triangular form and in such a manner 
as to do away with more than one-third the men required to do 
guard duty under the old arrangement. The troops all appear 
to be satisfied with their new quarters, and the grumbling is now 
confined to those who, under no circumstances, would be satisfied. 

“The camp, until yesterday, has been under the charge of 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Hall, w'.o has inaugurated many and impor- 
tant improvements in ead about the quarters and in the discipline 
of the soldiers. Co!.tHall, although but a short time in command, 
has gained the fespect and affection of every officer and soldier 
in the camp., His recent promotion gave unbounded satisfaction 
to the mers; and we are sure the confidence of the Government, 
in appo,ating him to the responsible position, was not mis- 
placed. He will prove himself to be a wise and accomplished 
officers 

“Golonel Hare, a well known citizen of Muscatine, yesterday 
took command of the camp. Colonel Hare is a portly, good 
looking soldier, and with all a glorious good fellow. He will, 
when a little better acquainted, become very popular with officers 


and men. 


“The Commissary Department is still under the charge of 
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Hiram Price, Esq., assisted by Messrs. Conner and Streeper. 
Under their administration the soldiers will have nothing to 
complain of in the feeding line. The rations are vastly superior 
to those furnished to the troops at Camp Jo Holt, both as to 
variety and quality. Beef, fresh and salt, good bread, rice, 
beans, sugar, potatoes, onions and other vegetables are dealt out 
to the men in liberal quantities, they themselves choosing what 
articles they prefer.” 

After the first companies had departed from Camp McClellan, 
the life seemed to settle down to one of routine. The papers 
occasionally mention some event in connection with it— 

Democrat, January 22, 1862——‘‘A Visitor in Camp—Day be- 
fore yesterday Judge Williams of Muscatine visited Camp Mc- 
Clellan—especially to see the Muscatine boys there, we presume. 
The Judge is a gray-haired and very affable old gentleman and 
well known in this region. He rather astonished the boys in 
camp. He first got a violin and uniting his voice to its melody, 
sung some first-rate songs. He then visited the band quarters, 
and taking a drum not only beat it in style, but beat all the 
drummers in camp. He then convinced them that he was also 
rather ahead in the fire. No other instruments laying around 
loose, he did not give further exhibition of his musical genius— 
the Judge was a drummer boy in the War of 1812. During his 
visit to the camp he joined the band, and played the fife when 
they ‘beat off.’ The Judge’s visit was apparently a delightful 
one to himself and to the whole camp. He will be welcome 
again.” 

Democrat, February 7, 1862—‘Capt. Hendershott, the Gov- 
ernment Superintendent of State Recruiting, has his office at 
the Burtis House in this city. Nearly all the regiments in the 
field have, under General Order No. 105, sent to him officers to 
recruit for their several companies deficient in men. These offi- 
cers have been sent by Capt. Hendershott to different parts of 
the State, and will report their recruits here, when they will be 
quartered at Camp McClellan and instructed properly in drill 
before being forwarded to the regiments. This is the only class 
of recruiting, we believe, which Capt. Hendershott is now at- 
tending to here in his official capacity.” 

Democrat, March 21, 1862—‘Departure of the 16th Regi- 
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ment—This event took place according to appointment yester- 
day morning. Between ten and eleven o'clock the regiment ar- 
rived on the ground, and soon filled the cars from 14 to 15 in 
number. The friends of the soldiers who had crowded around 
the depot at an early hour, still lingered bidding tearful fare- 
wells, imprinting loving kisses, and finally parting from them 
with sad and heavy hearts, many of them never more to meet 
again on earth. Fathers parted with sons, mothers with their 
darling boys, sisters with their brothers and maidens with their 
lovers, friends with friends—all fearful that this would be their 
last meeting; and when the whistle sounded andthe brakes were 
raised, and the train moved on, carrying with it the objects of 
so much affection and solicitude, many a moistened eye might 
be seen in the crowd that moved in the other direction toward 
their homes. Of all the regiments that have come from Camp 
McClellan, Scott County has the largest representation in this 
one. Captain Stuhr’s and Captain William’s companies, we be- 
lieve are composed mostly of Scott County men. Captain Fraser 
of this city also has a company in the regiment. Lieutenant 
Col. Sanders and Acting Adjutant General McCosh are also 
among our representatives.” 

The citizens of Davenport were constantly asked to furnish 
cloth for bandages and delicacies for the sick and always re- 
sponded liberally. 

Gazette, April 4, 1862—‘“‘The Legislature has passed a bill 
authorizing the auditing board to audit and allow the just claims 
of Mr. John Hornby on account of building Camp McClellan.” 

Gazette, April 10, 1862—“‘Camp McClellan—There are now 
160 recruits at Camp McClellan and about 20 more are expected 
for the 13th Regiment—these will-eomplete the enlistments in 
this State for the present. When they go, Camp McClellan will 
be deserted and perb ps finally abandoned, as it is doubtful if 
another regiment ~.1l be organized during the war.” 

The camp ~sw was emptied of all recruits and it was thought 
no more wsuld be needed at this time, an effort was made by a 
Citizer » Committee to have the camp taken over as a U. S. 
Hosp zal for the reception of wounded soldiers, as the hospital 
at eokuk was taxed beyond its capacity. Nothing ever came 
of. tis, however. 
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April 28, 1862. 
Gazette 

To Major General H. W. Halleck, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Sir:—At a general meeting of citizens of Scott County, Iowa, 
held in LeClaire Hall, Davenport, on Saturday, the 26th day 
of April, 1862, Hiram Price, Esq., in the chair, and Ernest 
Claussen, Secretary, the following resolution was adopted on 
motion of John L. Davies: 

Resolved, that six persons be added to the committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee of the Scott County Relief 
Society, on the subject of a hospital, and that said committee 
‘memorialize those in authority to establish a Government hos- 
pital in this place. 

In accordance with the above resolutions the committee unani- 
mously agree and earnestly request that the Government shall 
establish in the City of Davenport, Iowa, a hospital for the sick 
and wounded of our State and others who may be brought to it. 
Our reasons for this request are as follows: 

In the first place, our troops have been in almost every battle 
in the Southwest, and in common with others, have shared in the 
ordinary disasters of the camp and field. We, therefore, wish to 
co-operate with the Government in making suitable provisions for 
their comfort and safety. 

Secondly, as other hospitals are now being filled and in view. 
of the battles pending, will be crowded to excess, we wish to be 
prepared to meet the exigencies of the case and do what we can 
in aid of the sick and wounded. 

Thirdly, the climate and surroundings of Davenport are ad- 
mirably adapted for a hospital, as it is healthy and salubrious 
and the country abounds with everything to meet its demands. 

Fourthly, the City of Davenport being situated on the Missis- 
sippi River can be easily reached in all seasons of the spring, 
summer, and autumn by steamboat and in the winter and at all 
times by railroad, making it easy of access for the sick and 
wounded. 

‘Fifthly, the distance from the scene of operations of our 


army in the Southwest is no greater than that of Cincinnati or 
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Chicago, while at the same time the location combines, equal if 
not superior advantages to both. 

Siathly, our citizens of the State who have friends and _ kin- 
dred in the Army would have the opportunity of visiting and 
caring for their sick and wounded if in Davenport, which is now 
denied them. The only hospital in the State is at Keokuk, in 
the extreme southeastern portion of it. The great number of 
soldiers of Iowa in the field, make it imperative that hospital 
accommodations should be provided for them as near to their 
homes as possible. The gallantry and self-sacrifice of our sol- 
diers plead strongly in its behalf. 

-Seventhly, suitable buildings at very little expense can be 
procured and fitted up for the hospital. Nurses, male and female 
and medical attendance are at hand and all the means and 
appliances to put it into effect in a very short time. In this 
connection we would recommend Camp McClellan. This is situ- 
ated near the Mississippi River, a short distance from the city 
limits, and is a fine airy location, free from miasmatic or dis- 
turbing causes. The buildings on the ground are very substan- 
tial, covered with shingle roofs and in every respect well con- 
structed to guard against external atmospheric influences. We 
feel satisfied they could be readily converted, at a small outlay, 
into hospitals for the accommodation of at least 1,000 men. 
Situated on a handsomely wooded knoll in full view of the river, 
and the cities of Davenport and Rock Island, we cannot help 
regarding it as a highly favorable spot for the alleviation of 
suffering humanity, and presenting inducements almost unsur- 
passed for rapid convalescence. Three regiments have been 
quartered at one time on the grounds, extending through an 
inclement season of the year, and we have yet to hear the first 
word of complaint; and we would add, very little sickness oc- 
curred there during its occupancy by the soldiers. 

Highthly, the dead of Iowa from the hospital could be buried 
in their own State; and we doubt not but that it would be an 
additional stimulus to our soldiers in camp and in the field to 
know that we have been mindful of the sick and wounded at 
home, and have amply made provision for them. And as we 
know not how long the war may continue, the sick and wounded 


must be waited on during its progress and after its close; and in 
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view of the approaching sickly season in the South the number 
of soldiers on the sick list will be greatly increased, and we 
know not of any city or county in the northwest which affords 
greater facilities or advantages for a hospital than those of 
Davenport, Scott County, Iowa. 

To show you the disposition of the citizens of this section of 
the country in relation to our wounded and sick soldiers, the 
following resolution, on motion of John Collins was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, by the citizens of Scott County in public meeting 
assembled, that the Governor of this State be and is hereby re- 
quested to procure steamboat accommodations to convey the 
wounded and sick soldiers from the battle field when and as 
often as it should be necessary so to do, to such place or places 
as have been or shall be provided for their reception. 

With the earnest hope that what is above set forth will receive 
such consideration as the wants of our suffering soldiers may 
demand, and that the granting of our request may be in concur- 
rence with the policy of the military authority, we are 


Your obedient servants, 


Ira M. Gifford Chas. E. Putnam 
A. J. Kynett Jas. Challen 
H. N. Powers Jas- T, Lane 
J. W. Thompson E. H. Mack. 


Th. J. Sanders 


Gazette, May 11, 1862—‘‘Camp McClellan a Probable Prison 
—Colonel Hoffman, U. S. A., brother of Mr. H. B. Hoffman of 
this city, was in town a few days ago and directed an estimate 
to be made out for building a fence 10 feet high and 150x200 
yards in extent, around Camp McClellan. The estimate has been 
made out, and forwarded to the Colonel at Chicago. It is under- 
stood to be the intention of the Government to send a number 
of ‘secesh’ prisoners to the camp, as soon as the proper arrange- 
ments can be made. If it should be done, it will, of course, be 
necessary to have some soldiers as a guard. Some of the badly 
cut up regiments of Iowa troops as the Second and Seventh, 
might be advantageously detailed for the purpose while at the 
same time they could recruit for their own thinned ranks.” 
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The battle of Pittsburg Landing occurred at about this time 
with Iowa boys in the worst of it and a citizens’ committee sent 
surgeons and other men to the battle field to look after Iowa 
soldiers in need of help. 

During the next three months the Union armies fought some 
very disastrous battles and many boys were wounded. Daven- 
port citizens perfected an organization known as the Relief As- 
sociation and obtained permission from the officers of the State 
to use the buildings at Camp McClellan for a hospital to which 
it was expected envoys of the association would bring the Iowa 
wounded. This association refitted the hospital buildings and 
made them ready for use. 

Gazette, May 21, 1862—‘‘Executive Committee Mecueeas 
adjourned meeting of the executive committee of the Soldiers 
Relief Association was held at Putnam and Rogers office last 
evening. The several sub-committees were present. Mr. Dow 
from sub-committee appointed to procure hospital accommoda- 
tions, recommended that Camp McClellan had been selected, the 
consent of Captain Hendershott having been obtained. He also 
reported the action of the committee in procuring fixtures, etc. 
On motion, Mr. Huot was appointed a committee to make the 
necessary repairs and improvements on the building at Camp 
McClellan under the direction of the Surgical Committee.” 

Mr. Davies moved that the Surgical Committee be authorized 
to have the building put in immediate readiness. 

Mr. Dow offered the following which was adopted :— 

Resolved, that a committee of one be appointed whose duty 
shall be to furnish under the direction of the Surgical Commit- 
tee, all necessary supplies for the hospital, and if it be required, 
that a person so appointed, be ‘paid a reasonable compensation 
for his services. 

The chair appointed Warren Teale said committee. 

Gazette, May 22, 1862—‘Relief Association—It is well, in 
view of the fact that we are soon to have a military hospital at 
Camp McClellan, that we have such organization as the Relief 
and Soldiers’ Aid Association to make preparations, and through 
their energetic executive committee care for the invalids when 
they arrive, and dispense the benefactions of the kind-hearted 
to the relief of the sufferers in a systematic manner. Last fall, 
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a great portion of the donations for the comfort of the soldiers 
at Camp McClellan were lost for want of proper management. 
It is even said that of all the goods donated at that time in the 
shape of blankets, quilts, etc., none can now be found. There 
Was no one in particular to take care of them and as everybody’s 
business is generally very well taken care of by nobody, no one 
can be found who knows anything of them.’ 

In the Gazette on July 25, 1862, we read—‘The Hospital 
Buildings—Wednesday afternoon we made an examination of 
Camp McClellan, now converted into hospital buildings. Whether 
we are to have the sick and wounded among the brave Iowa 
boys who went forth in health and filled with high hopes, to 
battle against a treasonable foe, to occupy these buildings re- 
mains to be seen. Certain it is, that no better accommodations, 
no more airy, healthy, delightful site can be selected than these 
grounds, situated on a high bluff overlooking the Mississippi 
River, the bridge and the city of Davenport, shielded from 
storms by tall trees, with a fine invigorating breeze stirring, 
everything seems to abound with health. The buildings inside 
and out, are clean and neat and the preparations ample for the 
immediate accommodation of a steamboat load of unfortunates. 
Mr. James R. Johnson is in charge of the buildings and contents 
and keeps everything in good condition. Lint, bandages and 
every article necessary for the wounded, with jellies, preserves 
-and knickknacks for the sick abound in profusion, All that is 
now wanted is the sick and wounded to occupy these fine, roomy 
quarters.” 

Gazette, August 16, 1862—‘“A Camp of Instruction—Camp 
McClellan once more to be the abode of troops preparing for 
the field. The barracks are being put in condition for their _ 
comfortable accommodations, and additional quarters will prob- 
ably be erected again. It is intended to make the camp one for 
the instruction of the recruits. They are to be thoroughly drilled 
under competent instructors, in the manual of arms, etc., before 
being forwarded to their respective destinations. There are now 
about twenty recruits in camp for the First Cavalry, mostly 
from Clinton County. It is expected there will be at least 200 
there next week and they will probably be numbered by the 


thousands during the fall.” 
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Gazette, August 19, 1862—“Camp McClellan is now under 
command of Lieut. Jos. L. Davis of Company A, 2nd Infantry, 
who seems like an officer, able and determined to do his duty 
and see that the men placed under him are well taken care of— 
there are now 50 recruits there for the first two cavalry regi- 
ments; and a large number more is expected this week.” 

Gazette, August 26, 1862—“Sutlership at Camp McClellan— 
Messrs. W. P. Wade and Chas. G. Plummer have obtained the 
post-sutlership at Camp McClellan. We congratulate our friends 
on their good fortune and hope they will make a ‘good thing’ 
of it; and if they do, we are confident it will not be as in too 
many cases it is, by swindling the soldiers.” 

Gazette, August 28, 1862—“‘Camp McClellan—There were 
328 men in Camp McClellan last evening. The camp under the 
auspices of Captain Littler, is assuming a very neat and healthy 
appearance, and accommodations are being made for several 
thousand men.” 

About this time the Indians began to make trouble in Minne- 
sota and the Davenport papers began to carry a few small items 
about their depredations. 

Gazette, September 15, 1862—‘‘More Indian Atrocities—Four 
persons were killed by Indians near Mankato while threshing 
wheat within a mile of a company of troops. The Indians took 
the horses from the threshing machine and left before the troops 
could reach them. These bold exploits will prevent the farmers 
from returning to their crops. Two Chippewa chiefs of Wis- 
consin tender their services to Gov. Ramsey to fight the Sioux. 
It is well known that these two tribes have long been at war 
with each other.” 

Gazette, September 2, 1862—‘‘Returned from Minnesota— 
The families of Daniel Grace and Bennett Thompson who left 
Allen’s Grove last spring for Minnesota arrived in town yester- 
day on their way to their old home. They had settled at Nicollet 
County, about 12 miles from New Ulm, and 15 from St. Peter. 
Before they left home, they heard the Indians were only two 
miles off, plundering and massacring all in their way. They 
left their homes at once for the settlements, where Mr. Grace 
and Mr. Thompson remained to take part in the war against the 


savages while they sent their families to their former home. 
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They had a large amount of stores on their farm. After leaving, 
they met a man who had seen their place after the Indians left 
it, and said it was pretty thoroughly cleaned out by them.” 

Gazette, October 15, 1862—The St. Paul Pioneer of the 12th 
says—"Dispatches received by Gen. Pope from Gen. Sibley, 
report the Indian war as far as the Sioux are concerned, about 
ended, The entire force of the lower bands surrendered to Gen- 
eral Sibley. He has probably 2,000 prisoners. A cavalry force 
is in pursuit of Little Crow, and others who are making their 
escape. 

Gazette, October 20, 1862—‘Indian Affairs in Iowa—Our 
fellow citizen, Geo. L. Davenport, Esq., returned home on Fri- 
day, after three weeks tour on the northwestern and western 
borders of our State, made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
condition and disposition of the Indian tribes, located at or near 
Towa. 

“Being commissioned by Governor Kirkwood for this highly 
important errand, Mr. Davenport was doubly prepared for its 
proper and full performance, his acquaintance with the Indian 
character, coupled with the authority of the State, gave him 
access to information not ordinarily attainable. 

“Mr, Davenport has kindly furnished us with a mass of in- 
formation of which we can only now give a general outline; 
reserving many of the facts for future use. There is not now a 
single tribe of Indians within the borders of Iowa, save the 
Masquakas who are in Tama County and perfectly helpless, 
being more in fear of the whites, than the whites are of them. 
The Omahas in Nebraska, located thirty miles south of Sioux 
City, are the nearest to our borders; these are peaceably em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil. Mr. Davenport found them living 
in log and dirt houses, having plenty to live on, and more corn 
of their own raising than they can use. The Yanctons are the 
next nearest, being located in Dakota, about 150 miles from 
Sioux City. These cannot reach Iowa without passing through 
large settlements in Dakota and Nebraska and encountering the 
forces in Nebraska organized for the protection of the frontier. 
The United States Agent who has charge of the Omahas in Ne- 
braska, has 100 warriors under training in a military company 
to operate with the Nebraska Cavalry. The only possible dangers 
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to our border that Mr. Davenport can discover is in the event 
of the Sissiton band attempting to come down from the north 
and this danger, if it exists, is amply provided for by the forces 
organized at and north of Sioux City. Mr. Davenport considers 
Iowa as safe from Indian attacks as is the State of New York; 
and his opinion on this subject is worth more than that of all 
the sensation mongers in the State. Iowa is safe and more than 
safe. Let all talk about Indian troubles in Iowa at once cease. 
We shall revert to this subject again ‘ere long.’ ” 

Gazette, November 10, 1862—‘‘From Minnesota—Over 800 
Indians have been convicted by the Military Commission at the 
lower Sioux Agency, as participators in the late massacre, and 
condemned to be hung. Whether they live or die rests with the 
authorities at Washington. The people of Minnesota, to a man, 
are in favor of their immediate execution.” 

Gazette, December 30, 1862—“CAMP McCLELLAN AS A 
MILITARY POST—RECENT IMPROVEMENTS—Our citi- 
zens are no doubt unaware of the many improvements lately 
made at Camp McClellan by the efficient Commander, Captain 
R. M. Littler, and having ‘been there to see’ we propose noticing 
a few of the more important features. 

“The principal and most noteworthy improvement is the trans- 
formation of the old hospital building into a handsome and com- 
fortable dining hall for the soldiers, capable of accommodating 
30 at one time. Heretofore they have been obliged to stand out 
in the cold, around their tables, and swallow their meals with 
haste to avoid getting chilled through. Now the men are marched 
into the dining hall, which is comfortably heated by two large 
stoves, and after all arrive at their places, they take their seats 
on long benches placed at each side of the tables, and comfort- 
ably enjoy their meals. The food furnished them is exactly the 
~ same that is enjoyed by the officers, and as we know from ex- 
perience, is good enough for anybody. We had the pleasure of 
taking dinner-there the other day, and although we ate out of 
tin plates“and drank out of tin cups, we managed to make out a 
hearty meal. The kitchen is a model of cleanliness and economy. 
Alf that can be saved from the rations is carefully stored away 


thd sold, the profits going towards supplying sundry articles not 
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‘included in the rations furnished by the Quartermaster of the 
post, Lieut. Clinton C. Buell of the 14th Regiment. 

“The hospital next deserves notice. It is divided into wards, 
and can accommodate 100 patients. One of the wards is for 
recruits for old regiments, and the other for members of regi- 
ments who have of late gone off leaving their sick behind. The 
number of sick who are confined to their beds, we are happy to 
say is very small, for which much is due to Dr. J. M. Adler, the - 
efficient surgeon of the post. The steward, H. S. Dodd, is inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to maintain good order and cleanliness in 
- the institution. The walls are whitewashed, and the floors 
scrubbed perfectly clean. Everything about the buildings denotes 
careful attention on the part of those who have their supervision. 
The kitchen attached to the hospital is also worth seeing. It is 
a perfect gem of neatness, and all the utensils are kept shiningly 

bright. 

“The Quartermaster’s Department is well supplied with all 

the necessary clothing—some 3,000 overcoats are on hand and 

uniforms enough to fit out three regiments—the prospect is that 
the ‘drafted men’ will have to be supplied from this post after 
the first of next January and therefore, a heavy stock has been 
laid in. Equipments are also stored there for all who need them. 
In fact everything but arms is to be had. 

“The barracks where the men are quartered are supplied with 
stoves and kept in good order. Everything betokens strict and 
efficient discipline on the part of the Commander and the men 
seem to appreciate his effectiveness in providing for their wants. 

“The post stables are also well provided with good horses and 
a heavy wagon for doing chores. The various horses are as- 
signed to various duties and none are allowed to leave the stable 
except for the duty to which they are assigned. For example, 
one horse is kept there for the use of the hospital, in cases of 
urgent necessity and procuring physical aid or medicine, should 
occasion require, and the animal is not allowed to be used for 
any other purpose. So with the wagon team, quartermaster’s 
horses, ete. 

“For the convenience of the guards and their protection during 
~ inclement weather, sentry boxes have been erected all around the 

* camp, and prove yery useful. Some 1,500 recruits have been 
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sent from this post since the first of last October and judging 
from their general appearance and thorough discipline, we can- 
not but award much praise to the Commander of the Post, Cap- 
tain Littler, for his successful endeavors to give entire satisfac- 
tion to Uncle Sam as well as to his boys.” 

Perhaps the most picturesque happening in connection with 
Camp McClellan was the establishment there of an Indian prison 
camp. Preparations to receive the Indians were kept out of the 
papers, although on March 23, 1863, the Democrat carried the 
following: ‘Indian Prisoners—We learn from Adjutant General 
Baker that there is a prospect that the reprieved Indians at 
Mankato, Minnesota, are to be transferred to this place for safe 
keeping. It now requires a full regiment of troops to guard 
them. To turn them loose would ensure their speedy death at 
the hands of the outraged Minnesotians. By bringing them here 
it is thought that two companies can take care of them, thus 
economizing in troops to the extent of at least half a regiment. 
There are about 200 of the red devils chained together in pairs. 
General Baker thinks they will be brought here immediately.” 

A month later the Indians were brought down. The Democrat 
thus describes their arrival—April 27, 1863—‘“The Indian Mur- 
derers at Post McClellan—On the night of the 21st instant, the 
condemned Minnesota Indians numbering 278 Sioux braves (in- 
cluding one Winnebago) were quietly removed from their log 
prison at Mankato, Minnesota, where they had been confined 
and strictly guarded since last December and marched on board 
the Steamer Favorite, Captain Hutchins, and started down the 
river for this point. The night time was taken for this move- 
ment, and great secrecy was observed in order to elude any 
demonstration that the outraged Minnesotians might make—they 
having made the threat (and taken measures to put it into exe- 
cution) that the bloodthirsty copperskins who had so savagely 
murdered their wives, their children, brothers and sons should 
never leave the state alive. But the boat and its heavy freight 
of murderers got off without trouble. In addition to the Sioux 
warriors there were 16 squaws and two papooses that embarked 
and came down also. The prisoners, while at Mankato were 
guarded by the 7th Minnesota Volunteers, Colonel S. Miller. 
The guard under which they came was Company C, 74 men— 
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Captain Burt, Ist Lieut. Winscow, 2nd Lieut. Pratt, detachment 
of the 7th Minnesota. Major Brown of the same regiment who 
for the last 45 years has resided with the Indian tribes of the 
northwest was with the party. The other officers were Quarter- 
master Redfield and Dr. Signeurete, the Surgeon of the Regi- 
ment. With the Indians came three interpreters; David Ferri- 
bault, a half breed Sioux who speaks English fluently and writes 
a handsome hand, he having received some education at school 
at Prairie Du Chien; Antoine Provicilli, another French and 
Indian half breed, the same who escaped hanging with the 39 

who were executed, last winter, by turning State’s evidence, and 
who is under sentence of imprisonment for ten years. It is said 
that he alone murderd 18 men, women and children in that awful 
massacre, 

“The Favorite arrived here on Saturday morning. She landed 
above East Davenport in front of Post McClellan. Captain Lit- 
tler was ready with his command, and in thirty minutes after 
the landing the prisoners were all in quarters in camp. The pen 
made for their reception is 200 feet square and encloses four 
buildings, formerly barracks.* The bunks are all taken out. ‘Two 
of these barracks are occupied by the prisoners as sleeping quar- 
ters, one is assigned for hospital and the occupation of the 
women, and the other is the guard house of the post. Outside of 
the fence and four feet from the top is a staging running clear 
around, on which the sentries walk. 

“Major Brown complimented Captain Littler very highly upon 
his judgment in designing and carrying out his plan, and assured 
the Captain that had he been consulted he could have suggested 
nothing better. 

“Most of these Indians were taken by General Sibley who led 
the attack against them, though a considerable number of them 
came in and gave themselves up, that being their best chance for 


life. Their average age is twenty-eight years, though among 
them are some very old men with gray hairs, just tottering on 
the brink of the grave. Their captivity is fast ending their days. 
Nineteen of them are sentenced to imprisonment for terms vary- 
ing from one to ten years, and 253 are sentenced to be hung. 
Of the squaws Captain Littler has detailed ten to cook rations, 
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four to do the washing, and two have been assigned to hospital 
duties. : 

- “One of the squaws is the daughter of a noted Sioux chief, 
who died in consequence of wounds received in the fight with the 
Minnesota troops. She is a splendid specimen of an Indian 
princess—is very agreeable in appearance, probably a decided 
belle among the Indian damsels. She dresses better, has finer 
blankets and ornaments than the rest of the females and has a 
really distinguished air—an interpreter told us that she was the 
wife of a field officer of one of the Minnesota regiments. 

“The greater portion of these prisoners are professing Chris- 
tians, a small number are gentiles, some are Catholics, but the 
great majority belong to the Presbyterian order of protestants. 
These hold religious ceremonies in one of the barracks three 
times each day. The Rev. Cas-ke-a (first male child) dispenses 
the gospel in the Sioux language. We had the pleasure of at- 
tending one of their meetings yesterday afternoon, through the 
politeness of Captain Littler. The minister stands in the center 
of one of the barracks; around him squat his hearers—the squaws 
on the front-seats. The service is ‘carried on in the usual style 
of the Presbyterian Church. A hymn is first sung, then a prayer 
is offered, then singing again, and then comes the reading of the 
scriptures in Sioux, and then the extempore address of the min- 
ister, after which there is another prayer and more singing— 
Cas-ke-a speaks in a very fluent and apparently impressive man- 
ner. The audience listens with the most profound respect, 
solemnnity pervading the exercises. We never attended a meet- 
ing of more devout people, as far as we could see. The singing is 
good—the tunes are the good old fashioned ones that used to 
be common in our churches. We were most agreeably surprised 
at this part of the service. After the regular service was over 
there was religious exhortation by several earnest speaking In- 
dians. They are chained together at the ankle by pairs except 
some of the more vicious who are manacled separately. Their 
food is fresh beef, which they cook to suit themselves—mostly in 
soup—and four bushels of shelled corn per day, which they hull 
in lye, and cook after their own wild customs. They prefer 
this to bread, which though dealt out is no favorite food of theirs. 
Salt pork and salt meats generally are not in their line. 
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“Among this number there are about 200 of Little Crow’s 
fiercest braves. A fairer lot of Indians in physical development 
it would be difficult to find. They are large, straight and of 
most resolute mien. No captivity can obliterate the native majes- 
ty or dim the fiery restless eye of these strong, patriotic savages. 
The most affecting scene connected with the trip from Mankato 
occurred while passing Fort Snelling, where were quartered 1,600 
Indians—mostly the squaws and children of the prisoners. The 
prisoners knew not but that they were going away to their exe- 
cution, and that they were for the last time beholding their 
wives and children. The scene is described as being peculiarly 
affecting. At another time a deck hand by signs gave them to 
understand that they were going down the river to be hung, and 
have their throats cut. This caused a deep sensation and much 
weeping among the squaws. Their fears were allayed by Major 
Brown and there was no further trouble. They are highly satis- 
fied with their new quarters, where they have plenty of room . 
outdoors and in. Among them they have a thousand dollars or 
more, which they have saved for time of need. Twenty have 
died during the winter, and a few of them are very low now.” 

Democrat, February 5, 1863—“A Day at Camp McClellan— 
By invitation of Captain R. M. Littler, Commandant at Camp 
McClellan, we paid a visit to that post, a day or two since. We 
~ found everything in capital order, as usual, The men, numbering 
something over 200, are comfortably housed in two barracks 
warmed by large stoves, and kept in apple pie order. The men 
appear to enjoy themselves very much in their quarters, employ- 
ing their time in writing to friends, playing a variety of games, 
singing and sleeping. The dining room of the camp is some little 
distance from the barracks and here tables are spread for all to 
partake. The bill of fare is soup, roast beef, potatoes, cabbage, 
beans, bread, coffee, with a change of each every day. The men 
all possess good appetites, and it done us good to see them se- 
crete the substantials so abundantly spread before them, Every- 
thing was orderly and decorous. From the barracks and dining 
room we passed to the hospital. This building is put in shape of 
the letter ‘U’—the main building at the head, with two wards 
branching out. The wards are 40x85 and will accommodate 100 
patients. The Post Surgeon, Steward and nurses Have their 
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apartments in the main building. The present corps of the se 
pital is J. M. Adler, Surgeon; H. S. Dodd, Steward; David 
Wooster. In addition to the above there are a number of nurses, 
waiters, cooks, ete., attached to the hosiptal. Most of the pa- 
tients—some 40 at present—belong to regiments that have left 
the State and gone south. 

“The Quartermaster’s Department is under the control of 
Lieut. Buel of the 14th Infantry. He also acts as Quartermaster 
of Camp Herron. 

“Having made a very thorough inspection of the camp—we 
didn’t go to the Guard House such an institution not being in 
demand at Camp McClellan—we returned to headquarters, where 
Mr. Bencke, Steward of permanent officers’ mess, had spread a 
sumptuous and substantial repast, to which we done most ample 
justice. An hour’s lounging around to settle our dinner, and we 
left for home, fully satisfied that the Government has in Captain 
Littler, one of the best Post Commandants and most gentlemanly 
officers in the service.” 

Democrat, December 6, 1863—‘“Camp Kearney—The new 
camp which has been created here by order of General Pope, 
Major General commanding, is made by first issuing an order 
and then drawing a line along the west side of the wagon road 
that passes through Camp McClellan and afterwards erecting a 
partition fence. The Indian quarters will be in Camp Kearney 
and several other buildings. Carpenters are already at work 
tearing away and erecting new buildings in this camp for the use 
of the guard and the officers’ quarters. This entirely separates 
the Indian business from the recruiting and instructing camp. 
Twelve new buildings will be erected when all the work that is 
laid out is accomplished and it will be one of the finest camps 
in this District.” 

Then came the draft and young men were urged by the news- 
papers to enlist to avoid being drafted into the service. From 
$200.00 to $300.00 was offered each of those who would enlist 
to fill quotas. 

An example of the appeal follows: Gazette, December 3, 1863 
—"“Good Accommodations—Great care has been taken to pro- 
vide comfortable quarters for the conscripts to be drawn on the 
5th of next month. Twenty brand-new barracks have been erected 
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at Camp McClellan for their use previous to reporting for Dixie, 
Every building is made of brand-new lumber with excellent venti- 
lation and double bunks, the bottom of which are stuffed with 
soft pine planks 1 inch thick without knotholes, and draped with 
the same comfortable material. Young gentlemen will find these 
quarters the most pleasant and agreeable that they will enjoy 
after entering upon duties of their office. Those who prefer 
those barracks that have been already ‘broken in’ will be per- 
mitted to enjoy that privilege upon applying to Colonel Greer 
or Captain Egbert. The bunks in these barracks are supplied 
with pillows which are made from a $300.00 roll of greenbacks. 
Some prefer these bunks, though it depends much upon indi- 
vidual taste.” 

Democrat, December 3, 1863—‘“Indian Guard—One company 
of the 30th Wisconsin Infantry will arrive at this place today 
to stand guard about those red skinned devils that are clothed, 
warmed and fed at Camp McClellan, when they ought to be 
hung.” 

Democrat, December 11, 1863—“‘Ugh! When at Camp Mc- 
Clellan the other day we visited the Indian pen, where they have 
some 365 men, women and children, real ‘native Americans.’ 
We have read something of Indian romance, but in looking at 
those specimens we could not see it. We had the good fortune 
to meet the Governor and Adj. General at the camp, and thus 
gained admittance inside, among the ‘animals’ and a more dis- 
gusting menagerie we never witnessed. They were called out in 
line drawn up in front and required to listen to a ‘talk’ from one 
of their orators. We have read something of the ‘native elo- 
quence’ of the red men, but here our vision failed. The voice in 
expression in action, we thought a ‘bull’ of Bashan would have 
been a fair competitor. At any rate, we would bet on the bull. 
We could see no evidence of nobleness or dignity of character, 
but rather evidence of treachery and cruelty. In our mind was 
the picture of the horrid cruelties perpetrated upon the people 
in Minnesota. Indeed it would be difficult to see any other than 
the traits there developed. We saw the half breed negro and In- 
dian who was proved to have slain 16 of our people. We were 
disposed to give him a wide berth and were disgusted with the 
petting he received from others. We had in fact, no disposition 
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to pet any of them, but viewed them with a fae of disgust 
and abhorrence. 

“In that terrible massacre, the helplessness of childhood, the 
purity of the maiden, the sincerity of the wife and mother, but 
invited the most horrid outrages their hellish ingenuity could 
invent. It cannot be said they knew no better—they were well 
aware of the character of the work in which they were engaged, 
and were only mistaken in supposing our arms could not resist 
them. Every one of them proved guilty of the murder of one of 
the whites should have hung with the 28 already executed. The 
President should look for worthier subjects for his clemency. 
The half breed turned State’s evidence and thus saved his neck, 
thus showing himself a coward as well as a most atrocious scoun- 
drel. They spend much of their time in making rings and trink- 
ets of various kinds for sale to visitors. I wondered at the eager- 
ness with which they were sought. We would receive none of 
them from such bloody hands. We were admitted to the female 
department, and saw a daughter of Little Crow, and one who 
is counted a beauty among them, who excited the jealousy of her 
lord so much by the attention her charms received from others 
that he attempted to stab her a few days. since, but failed to do. 
her much injury. 

“The poet’s lines about ‘wooing the dusky maid’ came to 
mind. No lack of ‘dusky’ but as to the wooing—well it might 
do for an Indian. The Lieutenant in command said the more 
kindness they had shown them the surer they were to die. The 
Governor suggested that he devote to them his utmost attention. 
Some 27 have died since they came to Camp McClellan, although 
the gallows was cheated, yet justice is not altogether. Whoever 
wishes to retain any of the romance of the Indian chazacter; let 
him keep clear of Camp McClellan.” 

Gazette, July 22, 1864—“‘Pienic—The few soldiers remain- 
ing at Camp McClellan had a nice little picnic in the grove near 
the barracks yesterday. Music, speechifying and general en- 
joyment was the order of the day, which pasaed with the par- 
ticipants very pleasantly.” 


Gazette, August 1, 1864—“Camp McClellan Hospital—We 
paid a visit to Camp McClellan Hospital on Saturday morning 


and were glad to note many improvements since our last, and 
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we must say that every time we visit this splendidly arranged 
hospital we come away more fully convinced that it is without 
exception the best arranged hospital in the western country. The 
untiring efforts of Surgeon Adler and Hospital Steward Dodds 
and the corps of attendants, cannot be praised too highly, and 
the soldiers as well as the public must highly appreciate their . 
valuable services. 

“Among the improvements in this admirable hospital are rooms 
for medical stores, for clothing and linen, a nice wash room and 
the completion of the new bakery. So clean is the kitchen and 
pantry that the neatest housekeeper in the West on visiting it 
could find no cause of complaint. It was our good fortune to be 
present at dinner, and the same neatness was observable at the 
table as elsewhere. The food furnished was wholesome, well 
cooked and plenty and the nice hot coffee (genuine, not artificial) 
was delicious. The bread, which was baked in the oven before 
mentioned, was the best wheaten bread we have ever eaten, and 
the same rations, just as well cooked, were the same for soldiers 
as for the officers. 

“The citizens who for the last month or so have so generously 
donated books, magazines and papers, will be pleased to learn 
that Hospital Steward Dodds has fitted up a nice library for 
the use of the soldiers from which books are daily delivered to 
the ward masters, and returned to the library as soon as read, 
excellent care being taken of them. It is encouraging to give when 
we know that the gift is productive of good. There will probably 
be within a short time a large installment of sick and wounded 
soldiers from the battlefield of the Republic, and these books 
will serve to while away many of the hours of pain and weari- 
ness, incident to hospital life. 

“Harvest is in full blast at the camp and the convalescents 
with the aid of the Indian prisoners are gathering in an excel- 
lent stock of hay for the winter. The gardens too have yielded 
abundant store during the season, and with a little rain things 
will look much refreshed and improved. 

“A new cellar has recently been completed under the main 
ward building, made perfectly dry with floor in concrete mason- 
ry, covered with a light layer of sand, rendering it free from 
rats and vermin of all kinds. Bread is stored here, besides 
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canned fruits put up at the hospital by Mrs. Dodds, several 
kegs of excellent currant wine, pickles, and other sanitary stores. 
There are now in the various wards of Camp McClellan 162 
patients, most of whom are now convalescent. 

“The old pest house has been thoroughly overhauled and re- 
paired. It will accommodate 50 beds and will be used as a con- 
valescent hospital. Asst. Hospital Steward Chas. C. Scott has 
been ordered to the charge of Camp Kinsman Hospital from 
Camp McClellan. He is a most efficient young man and will be 
a great accession to the Camp Kinsman Hospital. 

“We trust our citizens will not overlook Camp MeClellan, and 
we assure them that should they wish to visit this excellent ar- 
ranged hospital, they will be hospitably received by Mr. Dodds 
and his assistants.” 

Gazette, August 12, 1864—“Ducked—On last week several 
women of easy virtue, who were trifling with the soldiers about 
Camp McClellan Hospital, were treated to a cold bath in the 
Mississippi by order of the officer in charge. They will probably 
not stroll about camp again for some time to come.” 

August 19, 1864—“‘Editor Gazette: I should like to be in- 
formed if you know why the Indian prisoners of Camp McClel- 
lan are escorted about the city by a small guard and allowed to 
enter private gardens and congregate before stores to the great 
annoyance and fright of women and children. I think it a suffi- 
cient hardship to the people to labor in the harvest field and on 
the streets to furnish taxes to pay for the food of these mur- 
derers of defenseless and innocent women and children without 
having our homes invaded and disturbed by them. Could not 
these idle prisoners be placed at labor on some of the govern- 
ment works and be made useful, at the same time relieving the 
guard at the camp for duty in the field?” 

Gazette, August 20, 1864—‘The Indians—Another tax payer 
writes us complaining of laxity in allowing the Indians to be 
out of camp. We are assured by Major Ten Broeck and by 
Captain Judd, that while it is intended to compel the Indian 
prisoners to do as much work as possible, and to obtain water 
from the river, squads are necessarily sent out of camp under 
guards. It is intended that nothing shall be permitted that in 
any way annoys our citizens; and further that if definite com- 
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plaints are made of the misconduct of the Indians or neglect of 
duty by their guards, prompt remedy will be at once applied. 
‘Major Ten Broeck and Capt. Judd will thank any citizen who 
will inform either of them of such occurrences as are complained 
of by our correspondents. It should be remembered, however, 
that there are Indians in this vicinity who have never been in 
camp and are neither prisoners nor Sioux; also that several days 
ago, 27 of the Sioux were pardoned out by the President and did 
not leave this region until within a day or two.” 

Gazette, December 9, 1864—“Presentation at Camp Kearney 
—A presentation ceremony took place yesterday afternoon at 
Camp Kearney, witnessed by a ‘large and respectable’ number 
of the red men of the forest, their squaws and papooses, Assistant - 
Adjutant General Impey, George H. Parker, Esq., Lt. Reagan 
and soldiers. General Baker had come into possession of a great 
wigwam or Indian lodge, captured by the 6th Iowa Cavalry, at 
the Battle of White Stone Hills, Dakotah territory, and which 
was supposed to have belonged to Big Head, a chief of the Sioux 
tribe. This the General intended to present to ‘Big Eagle, the 
principal Indian chief of the prisoners at Camp Kearney. The 
close board barracks and stoves did not agree with the habits 
of the Indian. He was pining for the smoke and comforts of 
the wigwams. Through an interpreter, a half negro and half 
Indian, who claims to have murdered sixteen white people in 
Minnesota, the General made known to the chief the purpose of 
his visit—the old warrior dressed in the full uniform of his 
tribe, with moccasins, leather breeches, and a dirty blanket, stood 
proudly erect, and his eyes flashed with delight at the prospect 
of passing the winter hours in the house of his fathers. After 
the interpreter has translated the General’s speech (a copy of 
which has not been furnished us) the old chief eloquently and 
feelingly responded. His answer was not long, but expressive, 
and exhibited the depth of his gratitude, and his promise for 
himself and children to remember the kindness of the General. 
We give a full copy, ‘Ugh, ugh, ugh.’ When the chief closed 
his address, his squaw rolled the huge buffalo skin together in 
a most artistic and experienced manner, and carried it off to 
find a fitting spot within the barracks where it could be pitched, 
and the winds lull the old chief to his dreams.” 
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Gazette, December 10, 1864—-“That Lodge—General Baker 
made the presentation of the Indian lodge to ‘Big Eagle’ only 
for use until spring, when it is to be returned. As the lodge was 
presented to the General as a trophy of the battle at White Stone 
Hills in which Iowa troops were victors, he would not part with 
it, except for the temporary use of the chief.” 

Gazette, March 30, 1865—“‘Camp McClellan Hospital—A re- 
cent visit to the hospital at Camp McClellan and personal in- 
spection of all its various departments, enables us to give full 
and unreserved endorsement to the numerous encomiums on the 
management of that excellent institution so continuously volun- 
teered by delighted visitors and better experienced patients. 
Each and all of the wards though now occupied by nearly three 
hundred sick and wounded soldiers, are not only models of clean- 
liness and good order, but are so admirably ventilated that the 
atmosphere is to all appearance as fresh and pure as a morning 
zephyr wafted from prairie knolls and flowers. Comfortable 
cots, good beds, clean sheets, careful nursing and the best of ° 
medical attendance, are added to quiet and health invited air. 
Everywhere a place for everything and everything in its place. 
Here a well supplied pharmacy ;—there a steward’s room with 
all allowable delicacies for convalescing stomachs; here books 
and lighter reading for those eager to forget bodily pains in 
mental pleasures. A bakery from whence the best of pure white 
bread is daily sent to gladden palates else wearied with inferior 
food or ‘hardtack, cook rooms where the best of nourishment 
is prepared in the best possible manner; sheds in which sleek 
skinned bovines are persuaded to give a supply of the indis- 
pensable lacteal fluid; stables for horses needed for ambulances 
and teaming; wood sheds, coal sheds, ete.; and all in perfect 
order. Of course, where there is so much and such well enforced 
discipline and system, there must be good commanders. These 
are found in Dr. J. H. Curry, Surgeon, U. S. A., who worthily 
fills the position of surgeon in charge, formerly so well occupied 
by Dr. Adler and Dr. Richardson and others of his assistants, 
and Hospital Steward H. S. Dodd, who is certainly deserving 
of all praise for the admirable efficiency evidenced throughout 
his departments. To his labors more than to that of any other 
one person is due the credit for Camp McClellan Hospital as 
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it is—the admiration and envy of everyone at all acquainted 
with its systematic care of the suffering. 

“A visit to the Indian quarters was much less satisfactory. 
Uncle Samuel has evidently drawn a very big elephant in these 
native ‘sons of the forest.’ They revel in filth, glory in dirt, 
delight in mischief, and don’t love work. They are by no means 
dangerous as weak nerved ladies are apt to consider; indeed 
are perfectly harmless. When allowed to do as they please in 
the enclosure, they are also little trouble to their keepers. But 
their services about the hospital and camp, in cutting wood, haul- 
ing water, cleaning grounds, etc., are. very desirable, and then 
leok out for Indian’s fun and Camp Commander’s troubles. The 
bayoneted guard must be more than sharp and double shotted, 
who being sent out with a detail does not find himself outwitted 
within an hour by one, at least, of his proteges. Behind a tree, 
over a log, through some bushes, and so on down to the river, or 
- to the city, and then perhaps a drop of ‘firewater’ and some 
woman half frightened to death and a citizen tearing with just 
indignation.” ; 

The surrender of Richmond caused an impromptu celebration 
in Davenport Monday night, April 3rd, 1865. The Gazette car- 
ried the following on April 5, 1865—‘After the Jollification— 
The rousing time had on Monday evening over the fall of Rich- 
mond, was yesterday the cause of considerable queer feeling 
among a number of our friends who took the event very much 
to heart—or maybe a little higher up—whose enthusiasm was 
heated to a degree rendering frequent potations necessary to 
quench the fire of patriotism that burned so fiercely within their 
bosoms. Many of them, on waking up, yesterday morning made 
the singular discovery that they had found something—they 
couldn’t say what it was, but they could feel it very keenly. It 
was located just above the eyebrows, and produced a very vio- 
lent, sickening sensation. Others became painfully aware that 
they had lost something. 

‘We could recite numerous eventful instances of “Taking 
Richmond’ that would bring the tears to the eyes of even a re- 
pentant copperhead, but we forbear. Two long years had elapsed 
since we took Richmond before—in a horn!—and it may be 
years again before we are called upon to repeat the job. The 
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jollification was a happy one, but we shall try to do still better 
when we hear that Lee’s army is bagged and the Confederacy 
has gone to Texas.” 


Gasette, April 11, 1865. — 


GRAND GALA DAY 
Rejoicing Over Lee's Surrender. 
Davenport Wild With Enthusiasm. 
IMMENSE PROCESSION ; 
Stirring Speeches—Brilliant [lumination : 
and General Glorifieation. _ i 


“The good feeling produced by the reception of the news of — 
General Lee’s surrender, on Sunday night last, which was im- 
mediately made manifest by a spontaneous outburst of rejoicings 
seldom ever witnessd here, was yesterday renewed with increased 
vigor, and the appearance of the city during the-entire day gave 
unmistakable signs of the prevalence of a feeling of joy and ~ 
gladness never before equalled in these parts. . 

“The Mayor's proclamation, issued in the Gasetie of yester- 
day morning, and the call for a meeting of the citizens at City 
Hall, te get up a programme for the day's festivities, were 
heartily responded to. Early in the day mumerous flags and — 
streamers were set afloat from house tops and made to decorate 
numerous buildings. Appropriate mottoes were also put up at 
different places. The streets presented a lively appearance, in- 
dicating that a great Gala Day was at hand and the people _ 
were disposed to take full advantage of it. Smiles adorned every © 
countenance. Everybody felt happy over the good news, and 
everybody was intent upon having a jolly time. ; 

“At one o'clock in the afternoon, the hour appointed for the 
forming of the procession at the corner of Brady and Second 
Streets, the crowds on the streets became so great that it was 
almost impossible to move along the sidewalks. The windows, 
balconies and roofs of the houses located along the prepesed 
line of march were also crowded by eager spectators. It seemed 
as if the whole city had turned out to take part in or witness 
the festivities. The booming of cannon was audible, bells were 
ringing, steam whistles were sending forth their shrill notes, and 
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s crackers and pistol shots assisted in swelling the jovial noise 
increasing the enthusiasm. 
“The procession was formed, at the appointed hour by Chief 
, Colonel Grier, and R. B. Hill, assisted by a number 
Deputies, and moved along the line of march in the following 


i “ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 
: Camp McClellan Brass Band, 

é.. Company of Veterans. 

. Company of Camp McClellan Recruits 


Volunteers Afoot. 
Captain Quickenstedt’s Militia Co. 
Sick and Wounded Soldiers from Camp McClellan 
a Hospital in Wagons and Ambulances. 
Wagon drawn by a Mule on which was placed a 
Coffin and a Black Mask on the top of it. 
Several Colored Boys surrounding the Coffin. 
Fire King Engine Co., No. 1, with Engine and 
Hose Carriage. 
Pioneer Hook and Ladder Company. 
Rescue Engine Company, No. 2. 
Pilot Engine Company, No. 3. 
Turner Society. 
Thalia Verein. 
Donahue’s Foundry and Machine Shop Employees. 
M. & M. RB. R. Machine Shops Employees. 
Mayor, City Council, and other City and County 
Officials in Carriages. 
Private Carriages, Buggies and Wagons 
filled with people. 
Company of Horsemen Commanded by 
Captain Matheny. 
- Drays. 
“The procession was over a mile long, and with the numerous 
flags, banners and mottoes flying and protruding from its ranks, 
presented a most lively and cheerful scene. It proceeded up 
Brady to Thirteenth, Thirteenth to Harrison, Harrison to 
Fourth, Fourth to Warren, Warren to Second, Second to Brady, 
_ Brady to Fourth, Fourth to Iowa, and Iowa to Fifth. The pro- 
cession then dispersed. 
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“One of the prominent features of the day. was the abundant 
display of smaller flags—they were carried in button-holes, stuck 
into hat-bands, perched on horses’ heads, lodged on the tops of: 
buggies, and carriages—in fact in most every conceivable shape 
or manner. 

IN THE EVENING. 

“The enthusiasm was again renewed with increased vigor. At 
early candle-light a general ringing of bells, and blowing of 
whistles was the signal for illuminating the buildings and calling 
together the citizens in front of the LeClaire House, where it 
was announced the speaking would take place. As if by magic, 
hundreds of public and private buildings were at once brilliantly 
illuminated—the effect was sublime. Never before had Daven- 
port presented such a magnificent sight. In every direction the 
bright reflection of the shining lights could be seen. The streets 
were again filled with eager spectators. Fireworks blazed every- 
where. Transparencies were displayed at a number of places. 
Chinese lanterns and colored decorations, visible here and there, 
‘lent enchantment to views.’ Notwithstanding that a slight rain 
began to fall in the early part of the evening the crowd kept 
gradually increasing instead of diminishing. A little rain could 
have no effect upon the enthusiastic multitude. It had been de- 
termined that the day should be one of rejoicing, and rejoice the 
people would. Women and children were quite as fully repre- 
sented as in the afternoon. It was a grand sight and a glorious 
jollification. 

“We give a few of the mottoes inscribed on some of the most 
prominent transparencies. At the Post Office there were four. 
They read as follows: 

“Our Soldiers and Sailors—the ‘Peace Commissioners” 
appointed by a loyal people; their diplomacy has been gloriously 
successful.” 

“General Lee finds the War to be ‘failure.’ His appli- 
cation for a long furlough has been Grant-ed.” (This trans- 
parency was unfortunately burned early in the evening.) 

“The Way of the Wicked; He turneth upside down.” 
“He breaketh the Oppressor in pieces.” 

“In Davenport’s block were the following—‘Bully for 
the Mudsills and Greasy Mechanics after four years of War 
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with Traitors.’ ‘So be it ever with Traitors.’ ‘How are you, 
Southern Conthieveracy ?’ 

“At Miss Clingman’s Window, on Brady Street, there 
was one which read:—‘Slavery is dead! The Bottom is out of 
the Confederacy.’ ‘Honor to our Union Army forever!’ 

“The speaking in front of the LeClaire House was listened 
to by an immense crowd. Mayor Davies presided. The speakers 
were Judge Lowe, George E. Hubbell, Esq., Hon. Hiram Price, 
and Judge Dillon. The speeches were all short and stirring and 
well suited to the occasion. Between them the Glee Club treated 
the audience to some excellent patriotic songs, and the brass 
band discoursed several national airs. The rain, which for a 
time fell but slightly, at last poured down too fast for comfort 
and the crowd had to adjourn home for shelter. 

“The closing of the exercises was the burning of the ‘C. S. A. 
Coffin’ which had formed quite an interesting item of the pro- 
cession in the afternoon. A fire was built at the corner of Brady 
and Second Sts. and the solemn looking chest was placed there- 
on. In a short time it had been transferred to ashes—a fitfully 
emblematic illustration of the fate of the Southern Confederacy. 
Peace to its ashes.” 5 

Gazette, April 8, 1865—“Serenading—The Camp McClellan 
Brass Band was out last evening and serenading Colonel Greir, 
Major Kingsbury, Colonel Duncan, Mayor Davies, Captain Eg- 
bert, the Gazette Office and others. Major Miller, Commander 
at Camp McClellan, received an order yesterday from the War 
Department, directing him to fire one hundred guns and order 
out the military in honor of the recent victories.. There being 
no cannon here and but little military, he did the best he could. 
He ordered out the band and treated our citizens to some soul- 
stirring music. The band is made up entirely of drafted men 
who under the leadership of Mr. Storm have become quite pro- 
ficient.” 

Gazette, April 19, 1865—‘Impressive Meeting At Camp Mc- 
Clellan—By special invitation we yesterday afternoon attended 
a meeting held at Camp McClellan Hospital, for the special 
benefit of the many sick and wounded soldiers located there, with 
regard to the great calamity, which has so suddenly befallen the 
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country, and caused the loss of our beloved President Abraham 
Lincoln. Sh 

“Surgeon J. H. Curry assisted by Drs. Richardson and Irvin 
and Steward H. S. Dodd, planned and made the necessary 
preparations for the solemn occasion. The services were held 
in the dining hall of the hospital, which was tastefully draped 
in mourning and adorned with garlands of evergreen. Seats for 
over two hundred persons had been provided and they were all 
filled. A number of ladies were present. 

“The soldiers marched into the hall by the music of the brass 
band. It was an affecting sight to look at these poor victims 
of rebellion many of them limping along on crutches and all 
exhibiting more or less, unmistakable signs of wounds and dis- 
ease, received and contracted for most part while fighting for 
the maintenance of our Government. 

“The services were conducted by Rev. H. Baylies, of the M. 
E. Church in this City, opening with reading of the Scriptures, 
followed by singing of a hymn and prayer—the remarks, which 
partook more of the nature of an address than of a sermon, were 
impressive, patriotic and very eloquent—they re-echoed the feel- 
ing now so intensely prevailing throughout the loyal North. The 
horrible events of Friday night were described, and the conse- 
quences likely to flow therefrom were presented in a very able 
manner. So effectively did the speaker’s remarks meet the appro- 
bation of his hearers that they found it very hard work to sup- 
press the desire to applaud which so intensely pervaded them, 
and several times they were compelled to give vent to their 
feelings. 

“At the close of the exercises, ‘America’ was sung by all pres- 
ent, and after benediction the audience was dismissed. The 
officers of Camp Kearney and McClellan were present, and par- 
ticipated in the exercises. 

“The whole affair gave complete satisfaction and was heartily 
appreciated by the sick and wounded soldiers who are unfortu- 
nately debarred from attending the meetings held in the City, 
and to whom it was quite a relief from the dull monotony of 
hospital life.” 


The newspaper references to Camp McClellan after this time 
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refer largely to the reception and mustering out of troops. The 
Indian prisoners were still a problem. 

Gazette, June 2, 1865—‘“‘Put Them Where They Belong— 
Many are the queries of why the greasy Indians who are kept 
in Camp here, are not disposed of in some way. It must be 
admitted that there is some reason for these queries. Why a lot 
of hearty, able-bodied men like them should be allowed to lay 
around, under the guardianship of a company of soldiers, when 
they could easily be placed where their labor could be made 
serviceable, is not easily comprehended. Either these Indians 
are guilty of the offence with which charged, or they are not. 
It must be one of the two. If guilty of murder, or of being 
accessories to murder, why the penitentiary or gibbets are not 
any too good for them. If not guilty, let them be released and 
the great expense they now are to the Government saved. There 
is no reason for keeping them here, idling away their time in 
making bows and arrows for the little boys (at four bits a piece) 
while they might be put to good use in the State Penitentiary, 
where they could soon be made to earn enough to pay for their 
keeping. Not only that, the company of veterans now engaged 
in guarding them could then be relieved and mustered out, or 
placed in some other more necessary service. It is hoped that 
since the war is over, the Government will have time to look into 
this matter and dispose of it at an early date. If pale-faced 
felons can work in the penitentiary to earn their living, we don’t 
see why these red-skinned chaps could not be made to do the 
same.” 

Gazette, July 1, 1865—“A Most Praiseworthy Move—We are 
pleased to learn that Major J. H. Curry, the efficient surgeon 
in charge of Camp McClellan Hospital, has applied to Colonel 
Swift, Medical Director of this Department, for authority to 
have the graves of the soldiers who have died at the hospital 
here and been buried at Oakdale Cemetery, properly beautified 
and each grave supplied with posts or planks of cedar or some 
other enduring wood, whereon the name of each deceased, the 
time of death, and the Company or Regiment and Corps initials 
shall be engraved or branded in accordance with an order of the 
War Department in relation to this matter, issued in 1861, but 
heretofore only partially observed. Nearly 150 soldiers are now 
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buried in the Oakdale Cemetery; and, strange as it may seem, 
little pains have heretofore been taken—with the exception of in 
some few individual cases—to adorn and mark the graves of 
these martyrs for our country’s sake, as they should have been. 
In most instances only a small pine board, upon which. is in- 
scribed with pencil marks the name of the deceased and his 
Company and Regiment denote the last resting place of these 
noble men. Time has already obliterated the pencil marks to a 
great extent, and weeds have been allowed to grow over and hide 
from view the sacred mounds that indicate burial spots. 

“A few days since Major Curry visited the grounds and seeing 
the condition of things, at once resolved that something must be 
done to remedy this state of affairs; that if possible, the graves 
of those buried there should be properly taken care of and sup- 
plied with head-boards according to the directions given by the 
War Department, and in order to carry this resolution into effect, 
has applied to the proper authority for a requisition upon the 
Quartermaster’s Department to enable him to accomplish the 
desired object. We feel quite confident that his request will be 
granted, as it should be. Then the good work will be immediate- 
ly commenced and the graves of the heroes now slumbering in 
death at Oakdale Cemetery will receive the attention and care 
to which they were ever entitled but failed to receive owing to 
oversight or possibly unintentional neglect on the part of the 
‘powers that be.’ ” 

Gazette, July 19, 1865—“Gratifying—Our readers will re- 
member that a short time since the Gazette announced that Major 
Curry, Surgeon in charge of Camp McClellan Hospital, had 
applied for an order from Washington giving the Quartermaster 
here authority to have the graves of deceased soldiers now buried 
at Oakdale Cemetery properly labeled and beautified. We are 
now able to state that the request has been granted, and the work 
will go on without further delay. For this noble and patriotic 
act Major Curry is entitled to much praise. It will be grati- 
fying to the relatives and friends of the heroes now sleeping the 
sleep of death at Oakdale, no less than to all friends of human- 
ity, to learn that these graves will be cared for and adorned as 
they, deserve to be. While we honor the living, let us remember 


the dead.” 
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Gazette, August 30, 1865—‘The headquarters building at 
Camp McClellan was destroyed by fire. The loss to the Govern- 
ment was inconsiderable.”’ 

Gazette, September 22, 1865—“Cleaning Out The Camp— 
Captain Pearman is removing as fast as possible all Government 
stores at Camp McClellan and Kinsman. There are still com- 
panies of the Veteran Reserve Corps doing guard duty at these 
posts. These camps, from which have gone forth to war and 
wounds and death, so many brave soldiers of brave little Iowa, 
will soon be relics of the past. Camp Kinsman will probably 
be used for purposes of an Orphans’ Home—and what a de- 
lightful spot it will be, high and green, with grateful shade, and 
retired from the bustle of the town. To what purpose Camp 
McClellan will be devoted has not yet transpired—the building 
will probably be razed and the good old camp will be destroyed.” 

The general hospital at Camp McClellan closed permanently 
on Thursday, October 5, 1865. 


President Lincoln, accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Grant, 
Senators Sumner, Harlan and others paid another visit to Rich- 
mond on Thursday. The party visited Libby Prison and the 
other points of interest in the city and were everywhere received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The streets were thronged by 
crowds anxious to see Mr. Lincoln, and the white inhabitants 
were almost as extravagant as the blacks in their enthusiastic 
demonstrations. But the joy of Africa knew no bounds. They 
greeted the President with wild raptures, some even hailing him 
as the Second Messiah, and kneeling in the streets thanked God 
that Massa Lincoln had been sent for their deliverance from 
bondage. 

Abraham Lincoln in Richmond and cheered by its inhabitants ! 
Verily confusion has éome upon rebel counsels and the chiefs of 
the rebellion have been brought to grief..... —The Daily Gate 
City, Keokuk, Iowa, April 12, 1865. (In the Newspaper Divi- 
sion of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF DES MOINES COUNTY, IOWA 


By T. J, Firzpatrick 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Des Moines County is in the southeastern part of Iowa, along 
the west bank of the Mississippi River, and in the second tier 
of counties from the south state line. It lies south of Louisa, 
east of Henry, and north of Lee counties, the southern boundary 
being formed by the Skunk River. The greatest dimension east 
and west is about 22 miles, and the breadth north and south is 
about 25 miles. The area is approximately 409 square miles. 
The county lies mostly within congressional townships 69 to 72 
north, ranges 1 to 4 west, inclusively. — 

In Des Moines County there are 14 civil townships, namely: 
Augusta, Burlington (city), Benton, Concordia, Danville, Flint 
River, Franklin, Huron, Jackson, Pleasant Grove, Tama, Union, 
Washington, and Yellow Spring. 

Des Moines County was organized by an act of the territorial 
legislature of Michigan during the winter of 1833-34, In the 
fall of 1836 sovereignty was transferred to the Territory of Wis- 
consin where it remained until the Territory of Iowa was organ- 
ized in 1838. As originally constituted Des Moines County 
extended from the lower end of Rock Island to the mouth of the 
Des Moines River, westward fifty miles along the north line 
of the State of Missouri." Flint Hills, as Burlington was then 
called, was designated the county seat. On December 6, 1836, 
the legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin subdivided the 
original Des Moines County into the counties of Lee, Van Buren, 
Des Moines, Henry, Louisa, Muscatine, and Cook (later known 
as Scott) by an act which was approved on December 7, 1836. 
In January, 1838, the boundaries of these counties were changed 
by an act approved on the 18th. Settlement began at Flint Hills 
(Burlington) .in the fall of 1832. 

George W. Jones, delegate in Congress from Wisconsin, was 
influential in the passing of an act, approved on June 12, 1838, 
to establish the territorial government of Iowa, to take effect on 


1Map Des Moines County, 1836, by Albert M. Lea, 
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July 3, 1838. The territorial capital was located at Burlington 
by executive order of Governor Robert Lucas on September 5 
1838. 

. Des Moines County was named after the Des Moines River 
which coursed through the southwestern portion of the county 
as originally constituted, hence the name is more or less locally 
descriptive. The origin of the name Des Moines has been ex- 
plained as follows: The Illinois Indians in the vicinity of the 
Des Moines River named their settlements Mouin-gouinas, fre- 
quently given as Moingona on old maps. The French explorers 
adopted the latter name, but shortened it to la riviére des Moins 


} 


(the river of the Moins). Later the name was associated with 
the Trappist Monks (Moines de la Trappe) who dwelt near. 
This caused the reading to be riviére des Moines which in Eng- 
lish becomes the Des Moines River. For a fuller account of the 
origin of the name Des Moines see the AnNats or Iowa, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 23-24, July, 1929. 

The map of Iowa by John Plumbe, 1839, indicates as belong 
ing to Des Moines County the fractional part of township 69, 
ranges 3 and 4, lying south of the Skunk River. The southern 
boundary of Des Moines County was given its present align- 
ment by an act of the Territory of Iowa, approved on January 
23, 1839, in rectifying the boundaries of Lee County, making 
the Skunk River the boundary line between the two counties. 


Des Moines is one of the oldest and most populous counties in the 
BEENILONV cn 3s 2 No county in the territory presents a happier combina- 
tion of prairie and timber to suit the wants and convenience of the 
husbandman. In short, from its earliest settlement, it has been justly 
esteemed one of the most desirable portions of the territory bordering 
upon the Mississippi. With one of the largest towns as its depository 
of export and import, it requires no prophetic wisdom to teach the 
farmers of Des Moines the intrinsic value of their fertile fields.” 

Acency Roap. The name given to the highway running westwardly 
from the city of Burlington to the west side of Des Moines County. 
This road usually follows the boundary line between Flint River and 
Danville townships on the north and Union and Augusta townships on 
the south, that is the line dividing townships 69 and 70 north. The 
rural post office of Parrish was along this highway in Danville Township. 

This road was apparently established by an act, approved January 
25, 1839, of the legislature of the Territory of Iowa: “That Alfred 
Hebard and Azariah Gregg, of Des Moines county, and Meshack 


2Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, pp. 28-24, 
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[should be Meshach to be biblical] Sigler, of Van Buren county, be 
and they are hereby appointed commissioners to lay out and establish 
a Territorial Road from the city of Burlington, in Des Moines county, 
as near as practical on the township line dividing townships 69 and 
70, north, through Salem, in Henry county, and Keosauqua, in Van 
Buren county, to the line of the State of Missouri, leaving said town- 
ship line at such place as the said commissioners shall deem advisable. 
Said commissioners shall meet at the city of Burlington on the first day 
of August, 1839, or at such time during the year 1839, as the said com- 
missioners shall agree.”’ 

The name was early given to the road because it was the route of 
travel from the town of Burlington to the hamlet of Agency in Wapello 
County, the latter an outpost during the early settlement of the Terri- 
tory of Iowa, hence locally descriptive. 

Axsricut’s. The name of a pioneer, rural post office of Des Moines 
County, Iowa, established in 1848. The name sometimes appears as 
Albright and as Albrights. Henn, Williams & Co.’s map, 1854, indicates 
the location in the southern part of Benton Township. The post office 
was on the old highway from Burlington to Bluff Dale (Kingston), 
probably near the center of section 35 of Benton Township. Andreas’ 
Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 61, locates here the estate of 
J. Long, the last postmaster. Hall’s map of Iowa, 1857, gives the name 
as Albright, and indicates the location of the post office in the central 
part of section 33, then under the first postmaster. 

The post office of Albright’s, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished February 29, 1848, with the appointment of George S. Albright, 
postmaster, after whom the post office was named. This postmaster 
served until the post office was discontinued on January 23, 1860. The 
post office was re-established on March 10, 1860, with the appointment 
of John X. Long, postmaster, who served until the post office was 
finally discontinued on December 11, 1865. 

Aupua. The name of a rural school at the cross highways in the 
southwestern corner of section 25 of Washington Township. Alpha is 
the first letter of the Greek alphabet, hence used to denote the begin- 
ning or the first. The name was probably given to the school because 
it was the first one established in the township, and as such the name 
would be more or less locally descriptive. 

Amiry. The ethical name of an early, rural school situated on the 
north side of the northwest quarter of west section 34 of Huron Town- 
ship in school district number 7. See picture of the schoolhouse in 
Antrobus’ History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, facing page 
520. The illustration has the following legend: “Old Amity schoolhouse, 
Huron Township, as it appeared in 1914. It was erected about 1840 
and attended by many prominent men and women of Des Moines Coun- 
ty.” The word amity comes from the Latin amicus, meaning friendly, 
and was chosen as an ideal of the neighborhood. 


3Laws, 1889, pp. 431-32. 
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Amiryyitte. A forier, rural post office along the highway in or 
near the northwestern part of west section 34 of Huron Township, in 
the vicinity of district number 7 school. The name is sometimes given 
in the shortened form of Amity, as in Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines 
County, 1873, pages 7 and 57. The name of the post office was for the 
nearby rural school, hence locally descriptive. 

The post office of Amityville, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished on September 13, 1871, with the appointment of Mat L. Peck, 
postmaster. His successor was John Waddle, appointed August 22, 
1878, and who served until the post office was discontinued on January . 
2, 1879. The last postmaster had his residence near the center of the 
west half of the northeast quarter of west section 28. The post office 
was a movable one with change of postmasters. 

Assury. The name given to a rural church of the Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination at the forks of the highway in the southeast corner 
of the northeast quarter of section 7 of Union Township in the vicinity 
of the early post office of Vandyke and the present rural school of 
Winnebago, the location being on the Upper Augusta road. The name 
is in honor of Bishop Francis Asbury (1745-1816), .a native of Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, England, an immigrant to America in 1771 as a 
missionary, becoming bishop in 1784. He remained in the United States 
until his death on March 31, 1815, in Spottsylvania, Virginia. 

Aspen Grove. The sylvan name of the cemetery in the northern part 
of the city of Burlington. The name is locally descriptive because of 
the numerous aspen trees within the enclosure. Here are interred three 
former governors of Iowa: James Clarke (1812-1850, third territorial, 
1845-1846) ; James W. Grimes (1816-1872, third state, 1854-1858); and 
John H. Gear (1825-1901, tenth state, 1878-1882). 

Aveusra. This pioneer village lies in the southwest quarter of section 
24 of Augusta Township on the north side of Skunk River. The first 
store was opened in 1836 by Levi Moffet, James Whitaker, and William 
Smith. : 

Levi Moffet+ was a native of Oppenheim, Montgomery County, New 
York, born May 10, 1800. He lived many years in Orangeville, Columbia 
County, Pennsylvania. He came to the vicinity of Augusta in May; 
1835, when he purchased the mill-site claim of James Whitaker, includ- 


4Albert M. Lea spells the name Moffat. In the Laws of the Territory of 
Iowa, 1839, p. 245, it is spelled Moffit. Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 
1873, pp. 20 and 93, has Moffet. The History of Des Moines County, 1879, pp. 
472, 595-597, spells the name Moffet, but on p. 398 it is Moffit. The Census of 


Des Moines County for 1836, p. 85, as published in 1898, gives the name as 
Moffiit, a manifest error. Antrobus’ History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. 
1, pp. 506, 507, 508, gives the name Moflit. He, Moffet, was a member of the 
Masonic lodge at Augusta from the organization of the lodge in 1845 until his 


death, usually holding some office, becoming master in 1849 and again in 1856. 
In the records as published by the Grand Lodge his name is given in the direc- 
tories once Moffat, twice Moffit, but numerous other times Moffet. In the text 
of the Proceedings the name also appears variously many times. The writer 
considers Moffet the correct spelling. This is further confirmed by Portrait and 
Biographical Album of Des Moines County, Iowa, 1888, which gives a biography 
on pp. 512-514. He was buried in the cemetery at Augusta. The inscription on 
the headstone reads: LEVI MOFFET, which should be conclusive, A relative, - 
Moffet Fink, resides in Burlington, Iowa, whose given name is further con- 


firmatory. 
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ing a fractional quarter section of land. May 12, 1835, is given as the 
date when Levi Moffet and family with William Smith and others made 
settlement on Skunk River and immediately began work on a mill, a 
pioneer one for Iowa. Here Mr. Moffet continued in business with 
slight intermission until his death, which occurred on March 31, 1857. 
He was succeeded in business by his eldest son Joseph. The family was 
still living in Augusta as late as 1880. Levi Moffet is considered the 
founder and builder of the village of Augusta. 

John Whitaker® was a native of Washington County, Virginia, born 
March 21, 1795. When a child his family moved to Tennessee. He was 
a soldier in the War of 1812. He served under General Andrew Jackson 
in the battle of “Horse-Shoe” on the Tallapoosa River, having Samuel 
Houston, afterwards governor of Tennessee, lieutenant of his company. 
Subsequently he lived in Indiana and Illinois. In November, 1832, he 
was in the squatter hamlet of Flint Hills. The military drove all across 
the river into Illinois. Whitaker returned to Flint Hills in February, 
1833. Proceeding soon after to Skunk River he made settlement by a 
promising mill site on a portion of the subsequent site of Augusta, 
building a log cabin. During the summer of 1833 he built a log cabin 
for a storehouse about a mile out on the prairie toward Flint Hills. 
In November, 1833, this was stocked with goods from Saint Louis. Much 
of the trade was with the Indians of the neighborhood. Mr. Whitaker 
is considered the first settler of Augusta. After a number of years he 
left and resided in several places, finally locating in Fort Madison, Iowa, 
where he was still running a limited store as late as 1879. 

On January 18, 1838, Levi Moffit [Moffet] was authorized to main- 
tain a ferry across Skunk River, near Augusta.é 

On some of the early maps of Iowa, as Colton’s, 1852, the village in 
Des Moines County is named North Augusta, and the portion across 
the Skunk River in Lee County is labelled South Augusta. The north- 
ern portion only had any permanent development and the prefix was 
eventually dropped. 

Augusta, Des Moines County, was probably directly or indirectly 
named for Augusta, Richmond County, Georgia. The nearby village 
and township in Hancock County, Illinois, was named for Augusta, 
Georgia, after the old home place of the first settlers, and may have 
suggested the name for the Iowa village. Augusta, Georgia, was settled 
by emigrants from England during the reign of King George II and 
was named in honor of the royal princess Augusta. On the other hand 
the first settler of Augusta, Des Moines County, Iowa, namely John 
Whitaker, may have named the place after Augusta County (as well as 
its village), Virginia, which were near his original home if not then 
also including it. 


“Sometimes spelled Whittaker as by Antrobus, History of Des Moines County 
1915, Vol. 1, pp. 507 and 508. The History of Lee County, 1879, p. 756 gives: 
“Whiteaker, John, retired judge.” The Statute Laws of the Territory of ‘Towa, 
1839, p. 245, spells the name Whitaker, as also does the History of Des Moines 
County, 1879, pp. 592, 595-96. The Census of Des Moines County, taken in 1836 
p. 86, has the name John Whitaker. , : 

6History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 398. 
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In the United States over twenty places have the name Augusta, the 
most prominent being the capital of the state of Maine and a county in 
Virginia. These two were named for Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, wife of 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales. 

The academy at Augusta was established and incorporated by the 
Territory of Iowa by an act approved on January 238, 1839. 

Up to 1879 Augusta had not been incorporated as a town. 

“Augusta is a flourishing town, situated in the southern portion of 
the county, on the north side of Checauque (Skunk) River. Here are 
several mills, both for sawing and grinding. A large stone building has 
been erected by L. Moffit [Moffet], Esq., designed for manufacturing 
purposes. Augusta contains several stores, and a good hotel kept by 
Mr. Hepner. This village is destined to become a place of much im- 
portance, when its natural advantages are thoroughly developed.”7 

“The mill at Augusta, Iowa. On May 12, 1835, work was commenced 
to build a dam and sawmill which was soon in running order. In one 
corner of this mill a set of stone burrs was placed to grind corn and 
wheat. This was the first mill erected and operated in the state of Iowa. 
One of the burrs of this mill which ground the meal from which our 
grandmothers baked ‘johnny cake’ on a planed oak board placed before 
a pile of coals of a mud-stick chimney fireplace, can be found in Crapo 
Park, just west of the Coliseum Building, lying flat on the ground. It 
deserves a better place, and it is hoped some enterprising citizen will 
have it lifted up and placed on a substantial rock foundation, on which 
letters will be cut telling its history, making itself say, ‘I am the stone 
which ground the corn and wheat that made the bread which nourished 
the pioneers, their wives and children, think of them and let me alone.’ 8 

The post office of Augusta, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished as Gibson’s Ferry, Des Moines County, Territory of Wisconsin, 
on April 19, 1836, with the appointment of I. B. Brown, postmaster. 
He was succeeded by James Smith, appointed July 27, 1836. The name 
of the post office was changed to Augusta on September 22, 1837, with 
the appointment of Charles Teas, postmaster. His successor was Thomas 
Dickey, appointed December 18, 1837, when the post office was changed 
into Des Moines County, Iowa. Since then there have been the following 
postmasters with dates of appointments: Joshua Holland, December 
15, 1840; George Hepner,? December 30, 1845; Joshua Holland, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1846; Bernard F. Roe, March 31, 1849; Daniel S. Carter, 
October 30, 1851; James H. Hodges, February 9, 1852; Martin Thomp- 
son, December 10, 1853; Hiram T. Fairbanks, March 20, 1854; James 
H. Hodges, August 21, 1856; William C. Cameron, November 14, 1859; 
Charlotte Cameron, October 28, 1862; William Fischer, November 18, 
1881; William P. Sharp, January 5, 1894; William Fischer, April 14, 
1898; Charles Freburg, April 21, 1910; Ida Barrow, May 27, 1912; 

TNewhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, p. 24, . LI % 

THe ae sion was ‘reported. by the, Post ‘Office’ Department... Newhall 


gives the name as Hepner; see quotation above. The records of the Masonic 
lodge at Augusta give the name as George Hepner, doubtless correct. 
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William Resch, April 26, 1913; and Frank E. Buck, August 4, 1915, 
retired October 16, 1934; succeeded by Miss Virginia Widerspach who 

was still postmaster in 1937. 

“  Aveusra. A triangularly shaped township of about 16 sections in the 
southwestern corner of Des Moines County, south of Danville and west 
of Union townships. It comprises the fractional part of congressional 
township 69 north, range 4 west, with a small addition from range 5, 
lying north of the Skunk River. The name is locally descriptive, after 
the pioneer village within the township. 

On April 3, 1838, the board of county commissioners of Des Moines 
County: “Ordered that townships 69 and 70 north and range 4 west 
be and are hereby constituted election precinct No. 2, or Augusta Pre- 
cinet, and that the election for said precinct be held at Augusta, and 
that Levi Moffit (sic), Isaac Bailey and Edward Pedigo be and are 
appointed judges of election for said precinct.1° This precinct included 
the present townships of Augusta and Danville with a portion of Den- 
mark Township in Lee County. 

Augusta Township was re-created by the board of county commis- 
sioners during the session held on January 7, 1841. The following rec- 
ord was made: “Ordered that the fractional parts of township 69 north 
range 4 west and of 69 north range 5 west be constituted a township 
under the name of Augusta Township, and the election be held at the 
‘Iowa Inn’ in Augusta on the first Monday of April, next.”! 

Aveusra. The name of a rural school on the highway in the west 
central part of section 24 of Augusta Township, about a half mile 
north of the village of Augusta, after which it was named. 

Aveusra, Danvirte, AND YarmourH Roap. The locally descriptive 
name of the highway running about three miles northwestward from 
Augusta, thence mainly northward through Danville to Yarmouth. 

Averry’s Cuurcu. See SuILon. 

Bartow Ponn. An irregularly shaped, small lake in the northeastern 
part of section 19 of Huron Township, extending into sections 17, 18, 
and 20, It is a remnant of a river slough and is well outlined in An- 
dreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 37. Drainage and 
detritus have obliterated the pond and it does not appear on recent 
maps. On some of the older maps it appears as Barlow Lake. Antro- 
bus’ History of Des Moines County, Vol. I, page 460, uses the name 
Barton Pond, apparently erroneously. The pond was named for Well- 
ington Barlow, an early resident of the vicinity. 

Beit. The name of a rural school in the southwestern part of sec- 
tion 6 of Danville Township in district number 3. This is the location 
given by Antrobus’ History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, page 
538. Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 73, indicates the 
site on the south side of the southeast quarter of section 6, possibly the 
older site before a removal. 


10Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 506. 
‘1Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 506. 
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According to Mr. Howard A. Mathews of Danville, Iowa, the Bell 
school was named after John Bell (1797-1869), an American legislator, 
born near Nashville, Tennessee. He was a member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives from 1827 to 1841; a supporter of General Andrew 
Jackson, later he became a Whig; at one time speaker of the House, 
secretary of war under President Wm. H. Harrison. He was U. S. 
senator from 1847. to 1859, and as such opposed the spoilation of Mexico 
and the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill as well as the Lecompton 
Constitution of Kansas, but actively supported the compromise of 1850. 
In 1860 he became a candidate for the presidency on the ticket sup- 
ported by the Constitutional Union Party, receiving the electoral votes 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. He firmly opposed what he 


deemed coercion, deprecated secession, and at first apparently wished 


to support President Lincoln. Soon after he advised his native state to 
secede and with it joined the Confederacy. In remembrance of his 
services the local residents named their school as a memorial. 

Berrie Prarye. The name of a rural school in the southwestern 
corner of section 27 of Yellow Spring Township, nearly two miles west 
and a half mile south of the village of Mediapolis. Andreas’ Atlas of 
Des Moines County, 1873, page 49, indicates the former site one-half 
mile farther east on the north side of section 34. The name, Belle 
Plaine, is from the French, meaning beautiful plain, and was doubtless 
given because the location of the school site was on a level prairie, hence 
a more or less locally descriptive name. The U. S. soil map, 1925, 
erroneously gives the name as Belle Plain. 

Benton. This township lies near the east side of Des Moines County, 
south of Yellow Spring and Huron, west of Jackson, north of Tama, 
and east of Franklin townships. It comprises congressional township 
71 north, range 2 west. The township was sectionized in 1838 and placed 
on the market in 1838 and 1839. Settlement began as early as 1833 and 
1834, with the family of Harrison Brooks as first settlers. They were 
soon followed by Mathew W. Latty, Suttle, Thomas Gilliland, and 
others,?2 

The township was created by the board of county commissioners 
during the session held in January, 1841, and was given the name of 
Tamey. During the session held in July, 1841, Tamey Township was 
renamed and called Benton 'Township.1* 

The township was doubtless named for Thomas Hart Benton (1782- 
1858), a long time U. S. senator (1821-1851) from Missouri. He was 
elected to the U. S. House of Representatives in 1852 and was defeated 
as a candidate for governor of Missouri in 1856. He was very promi- 
nent in public life and widely known. Many townships in Iowa and in 
Missouri, counties, villages, towns, and localities in various states were 
named for him. Senator Benton was the father-in-law of General John 


124ndreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1878, p. 61. In the Census for 1836 
these names appear as Harrison Brooks, Matthew Latta, and Thomas Gilleland; 


Suttle unidentified. Y 
13History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 402. 
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C. Fremont, the first presidential candidate of the Republican party. 

Bic Crerx. A locally descriptive name for a stream which rises in 
sections 28, 32, and 33 of Washington Township, flows westward and 
leaves Des Moines County in section 30. 

Bre Hortow Creex. A locally descriptive name for a small stream 
and its basin. This creek rises by several branches in sections 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of Franklin Township, the two main branches uniting in the 
northern part of section 19, coursing southwestward to Flint River in 
the south central part of section 25 of Pleasant Grove Township. This 
is the stream so named by the U. S. soil map, 1925. Andreas’ Atlas of 
Des Moines County, 1873, does not give a name. 

Bic Horiow Crerx. The locally descriptive name for a small stream 
which rises in sections 34 and 35 of Franklin Township, runs south- 
westward to Flint River in the south central part of section 9 of Flint 
River Township. This is the stream so named by Andreas’ Atlas of Des 
Moines County, 1873, pages 7 and 77. It is about six or seven miles 
southeast of the other stream so named. This lower stream has the 
right of priority in the naming. ; 

Bie Stoveu. The name of a rural school and of an early sub-district 
number 2 of Yellow Spring 'Township. The school census of the district 
taken in 1859 gave 87 pupils of school age. ‘The schoolhouse site was 
presumably near a big draw or shallow ravine on the prairie, hence the 
name was locally descriptive. 

Brack Hawk Sprines. A large spring issuing from under the lime- 
stone cliff in or near Crapo Park on the south side of the city of Bur- 
lington. Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike visited this spring on August 23, 
1805; mentioning it in his report, saying: “Directly under the rocks is 
a limestone spring, which would supply a regiment of men with water.” 
The spring was named for the celebrated Indian chief Black Hawk 
(1767-1838). A statue of him stands in a city park of Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

Buiacx Ponp. A rather large pond near the east side of section 2 
of Huron Township. The name and location are as given by Huebinger, 
Atlas of Iowa, 1904, page 89; also by Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 
1897, map facing page 14. The name is presumably for a local resident. 

Buiurr. Colton’s map, 1856, gives this name to a station on the high- 
way in the southern part of Huron Township intermediate between 
Bluff Dale and Huron. The place was apparently transitory. The name 
had reference to the neighboring bluffs bordering the valley and as 
such was locally descriptive. 

Buurr Darr. The early name of the post office near the hamlet of 
Kingston. The location was at the foot of the bluffs, about midway 
between Haight and Hinson creeks in section 1 of Benton Township. 
The name is locally descriptive. Colton’s map, 1855, gives the name as 
Dale, which is corrected to Bluff Dale in his map for 1856. Parker’s 
Towa Handbook, 1856, page 175, erroneously lists the post office as Dale. 

The post office of Bluff Dale, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
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lished on March 2, 1846, with the appointment of John Salladay,"4 post- 
master, who served until the post office was discontinued on April 7, 
1851. The post office was re-established on July 7, 1851, with the ap- 
pointment of ————— postmaster. His successors were: John Salla- 
day, January 7, 1854; and John H. Swank, November 14, 1854, who 
served until June 27, 1855, when the name of the office was changed and 
transferred to nearby Kingston under a new appointment. See Kingston. 

Bocus Horrow. The name of a hollow in the southwestern part of 
the city of Burlington through which Spring Branch flows. It is the 
hollow: “where Bill Calendine made the false money, and from which 
it derived its present name.”!5 The hollow has been mostly obliterated. 
The name could be more or less locally descriptive. 

Borver Rurrian. The name of an early school situated a half mile 
east of Northfield. It was probably the school for the old North Prairie 
district. In 1862 the schoolhouse was removed to the village of North- 
field.16 The name seems suggestive of a time when there was great 
difficulty in maintaining discipline, a not unusual condition in the rural 
schools of pioneer days. The school also was originally near the edge 
of the settlement. The name was locally descriptive. 

Borrom Roap. This highway extends from the north side of the city 
of Burlington, running northeastwardly and northernly through Tama, 
the east side of Benton, and the central part of Huron townships. The 
general course of the road is along the edge of the bottom near the 
foot of the range of bluffs, hence the name, a locally descriptive one. 

Bowers Ponp. This pond is given!” by Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines 
County, 1873, page 57, as being on the north line of Des Moines 
County in sections 5 and 6 of Huron Township. It was a remnant of 
a river slough. Drainage and detritus have obliterated the pond. It 
was apparently named for H. Bowers,!8 a landowner along the eastern 
side of the pond. 

Brapvtery Laxr. This lake, covering about a section, is given by 
Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 57, as being in sec- 
tions 30, 31, and 36 of Huron Township. It was a remnant of a river 
slough. It has been obliterated by drainage. The lake was probably 
named for Eber Bradley, an early settler in Huron Township. He had 
nine sons, five of whom were soldiers in the Civil War.19 

Breckinrince Sprinc. This name was given by the pioneers to a 
spring in the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of east sec- 
tion 6 of Yellow Spring Township. It was presumably named for an 
early local resident. At this spring early converts to the Mormon faith 
were baptized. In later years the spring became known as the Doctor 
Johnson’s Spring, after D, H. Johnson the landowner.”° 

14Spelled Salliday by Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 383. 

15Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, pp. 101, 103. 

16Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 532. 

17Erroneously given as Bower’s Pond. ; ; 

18Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, map of Huron Township, facing p. 14. 


19Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 77. ’ 
20Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 385, where the name is spelled 


Breckenridge. ; 
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Brusu Couircr. The local name for a rural school in section 29 of 
‘Pleasant Grove Township. Sometime before 1847 a log schoolhouse was 
built on the east half of the southeast quarter of section 29. Later a 
hewn log schoolhouse was built near the center of section 29 on the 
west side of the road. “This school some years afterwards became 
known as ‘Brush College,’ deriving its name from the fact, it was al- 
“most surrounded by hazel brush.”?! 

Brusu Correce. The name of a rural school at the forks of the high- 
way on the west side of section 13 of Union Township. The near vicinity 
has had much young timber and brush, hence a locally descriptive name. 

Brusu Creex. This stream rises in sections 31 and 32 of Flint River 
Township, coursing southeastwardly to Skunk Slough near the south- 
eastern corner of section 36 of Union Township. The name is for the 
many thickets which formerly occurred along the stream. 

Buena Vista. The name of a rural school at the cross highways in 
the southern part of section 2 of Union Township, nearly four miles 
west of the city of Burlington. The schoolhouse site is on high ground, 
out of the woods, and on the prairie, thus commanding a view of the 
surrounding country, hence a locally descriptive name. The name, Buena 
Vista, is Spanish, meaning beautiful view. In 1882 the school district, 
previously known as sub-district number 1, was made Buena Vista In- 
dependent District Number 1. 

Burrato Sprincs. The name given to the springs in the northwest 
quarter of section 28 of Yellow Spring Township. The outlet to the 
springs is a short branch of the North Fork of Flint Creek.22 The 
springs were presumably a watering place for buffaloes, whence the 
name. 

Bunxum. The name given to a rural school and an early school dis- 
trict number 9 in the eastern part of Yellow Spring Township. The 
district was set apart about the year 1850 by partition of the older — 
district known as North Prairie District, the southern portion receiving 
the new name of Bunkum. In the school census of 1859 Bunkum Dis- 
trict had 43 of school age.2? 

The form Bunkum is a phonetic contraction in spelling of the word 
Buncombe. A county in the western part of North Carolina and several 
minor places in the southern states have the name Buncombe in memory 
of Colonel Edward Buncombe of the American Revolution. The name 
became notorious through an incident in Congress. A member from 
North Carolina whose district included Buncombe County was making 
an address for the edification of the inhabitants of that county. The 
discourse was uninteresting, tiresome, and more or less pointless. “Many 
members left the hall. Very naively he to!d those who remained that 
they might go too; he should speak for some time, but ‘he was only 
talking for Buncombe.’ ”4 


21 Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 550. 
22Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1878, p. 49. 

23Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, pp. 582, 586. 
*4Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms, Ed. 4, 1877, p. 82. 
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_Lyon County, Iowa, was originally called Buncombe. A township in 
Sioux County, Iowa, has this name; also an early post office in Dubuque 
County, Iowa, ten miles south of the city of Dubuque, long since dis- 
continued. 

Burxuartr’s Pornr. The name of a pioneer claim in Franklin Town- 
ship near where the village of Sperry now is. John Burkhart, after 
whom the place was named, is reputed. to have settled here in 1836 or 
earlier. In the Census for 1836, page 53, the name is erroneously given 
as John Buckhart. 

“The first post office in Franklin Township was established in 1836, 
at Burkhart’s Point in a double log house with John Burkhart as post- 
master.”25 

“The first post-office [in Franklin Township] was established at Burk- 
hart’s Point, with John Burkhart as Postmaster. This was in 1836."26 

“John Burkhart was the first postmaster in the township. His house 
was the postoffice, a double log cabin, at [sic—and was intended] which 
was called Burkhart’s Point.’’?7 

Enquiry of the Post Office Department discloses the fact that there 
heyer was a post office established in Des Moines County with the name 
of Burkhart’s Point. Hence if any office existed with this name, which 
is possible, it was an unofficial one or a private arrangement for hand- 
ling the mail. In 1838 John Burkhart was appointed postmaster of 
Jacksonville, which see. It is probable this may be the office intended 
by the above accounts. 

Burirmncton. The city of Burlington lies on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, covering the valley and hills about Hawkeye Creek. 
It is situated in the southeastern part of Des Moines County, mostly 
in section 5, township 69 north, and section 32, township 70, range 2 
west, with extensions into surrounding sections. The hills are known 
as Prospect, North, South, and West. 

In 1829 the American Fur Company had a trading-post, dealing with 
the Indians, on the present site of the city of Burlington. In 1829 
Samuel S. White?8 with his brother-in-law, Amzi2® Doolittle, visited this 


25History of Des Moines County, Iowa, 1879, p. 614. 

26Portrait and Biographical Album of Des Moines County, Iowa, 1888, p. 719. 

27Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 555. 

28Mr. White’s name is variously given. The Census, taken in 1836, as pub- 
lished in 1898, p. 92, gives Samuel S. White. Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa, 1846, 
p. 71, gives Simpson §. White and S. S. White. Dr. Philip Harvey in Hair’s 
Towa State Gazetteer, 1865, p. 168, gives Samuel White. Andreas’ Atlas of Des 
Moines County, 1878, p. 11, gives Samuel S. White. The History of Des Moines 
County, 1879, pp. 399 and 468, gives Simpson S. White along with a purported 
letter from Mr. White who was then living in Portland, Oregon. The letter as 
reproduced is not signed. In the body of the letter Mr. White speaks of him- 
self three times in the third person, using initials only as, ‘“S. S. White.’ The 
inference is he so signed the original letter and that the compiler, following 
tradition, assumed the name to be Simpson S. White. A. C. Dodge in his ad- 
dress at The Semi-Centennial of Iowa. 1883, p. 17, gives Simpson White. Gue, 
History of Iowa, 1903, Vol. J, p. 156, gives Samuel S, White, but on p. 159 gives 
Simpson S. White. Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Voter. po 95, 
has Simpson White; on p. 97, Simpson S. White; on p. 98, S. S. White; but on 
p. 131, Samuel S. White, in quoted speech of David Rorer. The name was 
doubtless Samuel Simpson White, which agrees with the census of 1836. The 
natural assumption is that “Simpson” was his mother’s maiden name and if 
so it should be his second given name. 
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region in the capacity of workmen on the buildings of the trading-post, 
and chose the site for a future city. 

In the fall of 1832, after a treaty had been made with the Indians, 
Mr. White, with Amzi Doolittle and Morton M. McCarver (his brothers- 
in-law), crossed the Mississippi River and erected a log cabin. ‘The 
cabin was burned by the dragoons (soldiers) and Mr. White and others 
ejected as intruders because the Indian title would not become extinct 
until June 1, 1833. In after years Mr. White recalled his belief that 
the soldiers were in charge of Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, who later 
became president of the Confederate States.2° General A. C. Dodge, 
however, states that the officer was Lieutenant Gardner,*1 and this 
statement is accepted by Antrobus.*? 

Mr. White returned on June 1, 1833, and soon had his cabin rebuilt. 
The first store was established in the summer of 1833 (September) by 
Dr. William R. Ross from Quincy, Illinois. A second store was started 
in December, 1833, by Jeremiah Smith, Jr. The site for the city was 
laid out early in the year 1834 by S. S. White and his brother-in-law, 
Amzi Doolittle, the proprietors. During 1834 the place had grown to 
quite a village and was known as Flint Hills, the name it had from 
the beginning. Among the new settlers of 1834 was John B. Gray, a 
native of Vermont and a friend of the proprietors. During the year 
he established the first grocery store in the town.®? Gray suggested the 
name of Burlington after the city in Vermont. 

As to the town site, Dr. William R. Ross surveyed the front line of 
two blocks in the fall of 1833, which was all the surveying that was 
done that year.*4 In the spring of 1834 White and Doolittle laid out 
the original town site. “In 1837, the whole town was resurveyed by 
Albert M. Harrison, Esq., of Galena, Ills.”8° 

The census taken in July, 1836, gave Burlington a population of 
515 or 517, according to the method of summation. As tabulated there 
are five errors in the record. A recount shows the number to be 518, 
distributed through seventy-seven families, ranging in membership from 
two to thirty-two. 

The city of Burlington was incorporated under a charter by an act 
of the legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin, approved on January 
19, 1838, previously having no corporate existence. The articles of 
incorporation were written by David Rorer, a local attorney, native of 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, born on May 12, 1806, and who came to 


29Also given as Amzy, Amasa, Amarjiah. and Amazir. His brother-in-law, 
S. S. White, wrote the name Amzi, which is doubtless the correct name. The 
census of Burlington taken in 1836, as published in 1898, p. 91, gives Amri, 
likely a misreading of the original manuscript for Amzi. The name Amzi is a 
biblical, personal one, see Nehemiah, xi, 12. At the time of christening biblical 
names were commonly used. 

30History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 469. 

231The Semi-Centennial of Iowa, 1883, p. 17. 

‘2History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 97. 

83Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1878, p. 11; History of Des Moines 
County, 1879, p. 471. 

34Historu of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 471. 

35Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, p. 71. 
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Des Moines County, Iowa, on March 27, 1836. He remained a resident 
of Burlington until his death on July 7, 1884. 

The charter was amended by the legislature of the Territory of Iowa 
in an act approved on January 24, 1839, and again on January 15, 1841. 
Burlington was re-incorporated by an act approved June 10, 1845. 
Amendments were passed February 22, 1847, December 27, 1848, Janu- 
ary 23, 1848, February 4, 1851, and numerous subsequent ones. On July 
2, 1874, the mayor of Burlington, Augustus Caesar Dodge, issued a 
proclamation ordering an election which was held on January 11, 1875. 
By a vote of 961 to 127 the old charter was eliminated. The election 
under the new régime was held on April 29, 1876. 

John B. Gray, the namer of the city of Burlington, Iowa, was a 
native of Sheffield, Caledonia County, Vermont, born April 9, 1809. He 
came to Burlington on January 10, 1834. He helped the proprietors 
lay out the town; purchasing a lot from Amzi Doolittle in March, 1834, 
with the privilege of naming the town which he did in March, 1834. “I 
gave the name Burlington to the city because I had lived in Burlington, 
Vermont.” See his portrait and statement in Antrobus, History of Des 
Moines County, Iowa, 1915, Vol. I, page 95. It is recorded that “the 
naming of the town took place March 3, 1834.’°6 In August, 1844, John 
B. Gray was elected one of the three county commissioners of Wapello 
County; what is now Monroe County where he resided being then at- 
tached to Wapello County.*7 In 1845 Gray was a prosperous farmer 
in Monroe County, Iowa. Newhall, who was his guest, speaks of him 
as an old friend, “well known as one of the earliest merchants of Bur- 
lington.*88 In 1859 Gray was residing in Albia, where his daughter, Abi- 
gail A., was still residing in 1878.*9 

Burlington, Chittenden County, Vermont, according to Gannet, was 
named for the Burling family of New York. Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
enumerates twenty-eight places (including townships) in the United 
States and three in Canada with the name Burlington. Some of these 
were named for the city in Vermont, but some of the others were di- 
rectly or indirectly named for Bridlington or Brellington (usually pro- 
nounced and often written Burlington), a town in the county of York, 
England. 

The first court began its sessions on April 13, 1835. On the next day, 
April 14, the court licensed Amzi Doolittle and Simpson (sic) S. White 
to keep a ferry, at Burlington, across the Mississippi River.‘° 

“Burlington, the seat of justice of Des Moines co., and the metropolis 
of southern Iowa, is a place of extensive and increasing trade, sup- 
ported by a densely populated country. It is the residence of the Execu- 
tive and Chief Justice of the territory, and contains a population of 
upwards of 3,000 inhabitants.”# 


36 Hi. Wy) Monroe County, 1878, pp. 3846-47. ; é : 

atHlistory or Wapello County, 1878, pp. 403, 517; History of Monroe County, 
1878, p. 347. ; 

38Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, p. 49. 

39History of Monroe County, 1878, pp. 346, 445. ’ 

40History of Des Moines County, 1879, pp. 398, 399. 

4iNewhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, p, 24. 
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The post office of Burlington, Des Moines County, Iowa, was origi- 
nally established on the east side of the Mississippi River, in Warren 
County, Illinois, on September 10, 1834, with the appointment of Dr. 
William R. Ross,‘2 postmaster. Later the post office was transferred 
into Des Moines County, Wisconsin. The next appointment was Dr. 
Enos Lowe,4? May 21, 1838, under whom the post office was changed 
into Des Moines County, Iowa. His successors were: George Temple, 
December 18, 1840; Levi Hager, May 16, 1845; Oliver Cock.44 May 12, 
1849; James Tizzard, April 5, 1853; James F. Abraham,*° March 22, 
1861; Thomas French,46 August 21, 1866; Clarke Dunham, March 8, 
1867; Nathan P. Sunderland, April 15, 1871; Frank Hatton,*” January 
19, 1880; John L. Waite, November 14, 1881; Augustus C. Hutchinson, 
February 8, 1886; James N. Martin, January 20, 1890; John J. Curran, 
February 7, 1894; John L. Waite, March 30, 1898; William W. Cope- 
land, April 6, 1910; John H. Pettibone, July 1, 1914; and J. Tracy Gar- 
rett, appointed acting postmaster August 5, 1923, and appointed regular 
postmaster December 19, 1928, still serving in 1936. 

Burirneton. The original Burlington Precinct was sixteen miles long 
ahd from one to over six miles wide. It was situated in the southeastern 
part of Des Moines County, along the west side of the Mississippi River, 
south of Benton and east of Flint River and Union townships. It com- 
prised fractional parts of congressional townships 69 and 70 north, 
range 2 west. The township was named for the city of Burlington 
which occupied the central portion. Later the limits of Burlington 
Township were restricted to the city of Burlington and the northern 
portion of the old township was re-christened Tama and the southern 
portion Concordia. 

The board of commissioners of Des Moines County, Francis Red- 
ding, Alvin Hacklemon, and James Davidson, at a meeting held on 
April 3, 1838, “ordered that . . . . Townships Sixty-nine’ and Seventy 
north; Range Two west, 5 P. M., shall constitute the First or Burling- 
ton Precinct, and that the place of holding elections in said precinct 
shall be at Burlington, and Henry Moore, Barrett D. Pollock, and 
Daniel Strang are hereby appointed judges of election for said pre- 
cinct.’48 : 

The original Burlington Precinct was re-created by the board of 
county commissioners into a township during the session held on Janu- 
ary 7, 1841. The following is of record: 

“Ordered that fractional Townships Sixty-nine and Seventy north, 


#2In 1883 Dr. William R. Ross and wife were living in Lovilia, Monroe 
County, Iowa. ; 

43Dr. Enos Lowe was president of the second constitutional convention of 
Iowa which convened at Iowa City, May 4-19, 1846. 

44Oliver Cock was the first grand master of Masons in Iowa, 1844-46. He 
was born November 22, 1808; died April 11, 1861. He was a native of New. 
York City, coming to Burlington in 1839, where he lived until his death. 

This is the name as reported to the writer by the Post Office Department. 
The local historians give the name as J. Fox Abrahams, 

46The U. S, Senate refused confirmation. 

47Frank Hatton was assistant postmaster general for a time. He became 
postmaster general May 14, 1884, and served until March 2, 1885. 

48Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 504. 
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Range Two west, including the city of Burlington, be and are hereby 
organized into one township under the name of Burlington Township, 
and that an election be held on the first Monday of April, next, in said 
Burlington Township, for the election of township officers, in the clerk’s 
office in the city of Burlington.”49 

Buriineron, Cepar Raps, anp NorruHern Rainway. The locally. 
descriptive name given to the railroad running from the city of Bur- 
lington northwestwardly to the village of Mediapolis and through Des 
Moines County. This railroad was financed and built under this name 
through the vicinity in 1869. On some early maps the name is given as 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Railway. Later it be- 
came a part of the system known as the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway. 

Buriwweton Park. A park in the city of Burlington, located be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth and Court and High streets on North Hill, has 
this locally descriptive name. It was so named by ordinance of the 
city council passed February 28, 1899. 

Butter Creek. This small stream rises in the northwestern part of 
section 11 of Huron Township, courses southeastward to the lowlands 
in section 12, where it was formerly lost in the marshes and lagoons, 
but now connected with drainage ditches. The stream was named for 
August Butler, an immigrant to America in 1869. He lived in Illinois 
until 1882 when he moved to Huron Township, purchasing the farm 
of Fred Rudy at the bluffs in the vicinity of the stream.*° 

Carpen. The name of a rural school near the northeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 23 of Danville Township, as given by 
Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 73. The school was 
named for William Carden, an early settler of the vicinity and on 
whose farm the schoolhouse site was located. On May 23, 1873, the 
schoolhouse was destroyed by a tornado. When it was rebuilt, it was 
rechristened Tornado, which see. 

William Carden was a native of Hamilton County, Ohio, where he 
was born in 1829. He came to Des Moines County in 1858 and to the 
homestead in section 23 in 1860. Here he lived and prospered until his 
early death on February 14, 1866. He was the father of seven sons and 
one daughter. Edwin, the sixth son, succeeded his father in the man- 
agement of the homestead. John Carden, a brother of William Carden, 
was a long-time resident of Danville Township in section 36, He was 
the father of three sons and three daughters.*1 

Carrer’s Sprinc. The name of the spring at the village of Kossuth 
and also the original name of the village. The spring was named after 
Job Carter, who settled here in 1835, built a cabin, and made claim to 
the land. His name appears in the Census for 1836, page 78, among 
those of his well known neighbors. 


49Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. I, p. 504, 
50Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 288. 
51Portrait and Biographical Album of Des Moines County, 1888, pp. 213-14, 
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Cascape. The descriptive name given to a small waterfall in Cascade 
Creek in or near the southern part of section 9 of Concordia Township. 
This Cascade is illustrated in Iowa Geological Survey, 1895, Vol. III, 
plate 35 facing page 4382. 

Cascape. The name of a station on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad in the southeastern part of section 8 of Concordia 
Township according to the map of Iowa by the Railroad Commissioners. 
The station receives its name from the nearby Cascade Creek and its 
waterfall locally known as The Cascade. 

Cascape. The local name for the vicinity on the north side of section 
16 of Concordia Township, about two miles south of the center of the 
city of Burlington. A stone quarry and a factory of clay products are 
here. The place receives its name from the small stream, Cascade 
Creek, along which it is situated. 

Cascape Creex. This small creek is about a half mile long, rising in 
the southeastern part of section 8 of Concordia Township, runs south- 
eastwardly to the Mississippi River in the northern part of section 16. 
The stream receives its name from a small waterfall or cascade in its 
course. 

Casey Pratris. The name given by the pioneers to a strip of prairie 
in the southeastern quarter of Franklin Township and extending south- 
ward into Flint River Township. It was named for an early local 
settler, Randolph Casey (a brother of ex-Lieutenant®? Governor Zadok 
Casey of Illinois), the reputed first settler with a family in Franklin 
Township. In 1834 he located in section 15 in the near vicinity of what 
is now the village of Dodgeville. 

“Casey Prairie is a rich, level tract, well settled, and in a fine state 
of cultivation, lying along the north side of the timber on Flint Creek, 
and terminating in the neighborhood of Dodgeville.”®? 

“In the fall of 1834 Thomas and David E. Blair came from Illinois 
to see the country, and to secure locations for future homes. At that 
time there were no settlers far north of a line from Latty to Dodge- 
ville. The prairie between these points was known as Casey Prairie, 
from one Randolph Casey, the first claimant at Dodgeville.”>4 

Cepar Creek. This stream rises near the central part of section 5 
of Danville Township, courses southward, bearing west, leaving Des 
Moines County on the west side of section 30, This stream was pre- 
sumably so named from cedar trees (Juniperus virginiana) growing 
along its course, hence a locally descriptive name. 

Crpar Creek. This stream is also known by the name of Cedar Fork 
and Cedar Fork of Flint Creek. It rises by two main branches mainly 
in sections 11 and 15 of Washington Township, running southeastward 
and southwestward, the two branches uniting in the northern part of 
section 31 of Yellow Spring Township, reaching Flint River in the 


Ae re ee ae given as ex-governor by Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 
‘ a 

53Newhall, Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, p. 24. 

54Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, pp. 25-26. 
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northeastern part of section 26 of Pleasant Grove Township. The 
northern or upper branch has also been called the North Fork of Flint 
Creek, a more or less descriptive name. Cedar Creek was named from 
the cedar trees in the vicinity of its course, a locally descriptive name. 

Creparyiiiz. The name of a rural school on the highway in the north- . 
west corner of section 20 of Danville Township. The name is appar- 
ently for the nearby Cedar Creek. Cedarville is the name given by the 
U. S. soil map, 1925. Other authorities give the name as Centerville, 
which see. 

Center. A rural school on the north side of the northwest quarter 
of section 22 of Yellow Spring Township, has this name given it because 
the site is near the center of the township, a locally descriptive name. 
Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 49, represents the 
site as having been on the east side of section 16, one-fourth mile west 
and a half mile north of the present location. The school district is 
number 6 and is also known as Center. The school census taken in 
1859 found forty-six pupils of school age. 

CentTeryitLte. The name of a rural school, two miles west of Dan- 
ville Center, in the northwest corner of section 20 of Danville Township, 
in district number 4. “It was in this district the first schoolhouse was 
built in 1837.”°° The name is somewhat locally descriptive, also retain- 
ing the name of the pioneer hamlet, Centreville, located four miles east 
and a mile north. The U. S. soil map, 1925, misnames the school 
Cedarville. 

Samuel B. Jaggar, F. B. Jaggar, and H. B. Jaggar settled in Dan- 
ville Township in 1837, about two miles west of Danville Center.*® 

“The first school [house] built in Danville Township was built in 
the Jaggar neighborhood in 1837. It was a log house covered with clap- 
boards. The first teacher of this school was Miss Cordelia Terril.”°* 

Centrat Park, A park in the city of Burlington, between Maiden 
Lane and Elm Street and Sixth and Seventh streets. It was so named 
by ordinance of the city council passed February 28, 1899. As the park 
is in the central part of the city the name is locally descriptive. 

[To be continued. } 


55Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, 1915, Vol. 1, p. 539. 


56[bid., p. 587. : 7 a, 
57Ibid., iS 588, where the name is spelled ‘Terril. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Frevertck Louis Mayrae was born in Cook County, Illinois, near the 
town of Elgin on July 14, 1857, and died in Los Angeles, California, 
March 26, 1937. Interment was at Newton, Iowa, in the Maytag mauso- 
leum in the Newton Union Cemetery. His parents, Daniel W. and 
Amelia Maytag, removed in 1866 to near Marshalltown, Iowa, where 
they settled on unimproved land. Here Fred L. attended rural school 
in winter and worked on the farm in summer and there grew to man- 
hood. In 1880 he entered the employment of an implement firm in New- 
ton and eighteen months later became a partner in the firm. In 1891 
he sold his interest in that firm and purchased a lumber yard. In 1893 
he joined with three others in forming the Parsons Band Cutter and 
Self-Feeder Company and a year later became the manager, and by 
1909 he took over the ownership of the company after which it was 
known as the Maytag Company. In 1907 a hand power washing ma- 
chine with wringer attached was added to the company’s products. By 
1911 they had perfected an electric motor attachment to the washing 
machine and in 1914, a small gasoline engine attachment to use in homes 
that were without electric current. In 1922 they developed the alumi- 
num tub for their washer. Thus step by step was built up the nearest 
perfect washing machine for family use ever known, and by the organ- 
izing and administrative ability of Mr. Maytag and in spite of disap- 
pointments and reverses there grew up a business successful beyond 
expectation. By 1924 the company attained to leadership as the world's 
largest producer of washing machines. Mr. Maytag never devoted much 
time to service in public office, but did serve eight years as a member 
of the Newton City Council, and in 1919 to 1920 was one year mayor. 
In 1901 he was elected senator and was re-elected in 1906, serving con- 
secutively from the Twenty-ninth to the Thirty-third general assembly. 
He was an honor to public service in all these positions. He was re- 
markable for his ability as an organizer and as an executive. He was a 
just and kind man with a high sense of honor. When financial success 
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came to him he generously contributed to many philanthropies and 
remembered his town with benefactions in the way of public improve- 
ments, and by his will he shared extensively with relatives, employes, 
associates and friends the proceeds of his success. His estate was said 
to total many millions. 


Joun Burxe, better known as “Honest” John Burke, was born in 
Keokuk County, Iowa, February 25, 1859, and died May 14, 1937. Burial 
was at Bismarck, North Dakota. His parents were John and Mary 
(Ryan) Burke. He was educated in the public schools of Keokuk 
County, Iowa. He attended the State University of Iowa and received 
his degree of LL.B. From 1886-88 he practiced law in Des Moines with 
his brother, Judge Thomas C. Burke. In 1888 he removed to North 
Dakota and soon attained fame as a trial lawyer. He was elected 
county judge, serving from 1889-91 and from 1896-98. He was a 
member of the North Dakota House of Representatives from 1891-93 
and of the Senate from 1893-95. He had the distinction of being the 
first Democratic governor to serve in North Dakota, being elected in 
1907 and re-elected in 1909 and 1911, serving until 1913. In 1912 
he was runner-up to the late Thomas R. Marshall for the nomination 
of vice president. He was appointed treasurer of the United States 
in 1913 by President Woodrow Wilson and served until 1921 during 
the trying period of the World War. After his retirement as United 
States treasurer he entered into partnership with Louis M. Kardos, 
Jr., in a Wall Street brokerage firm which soon failed and was sub- 
jected to a grand jury investigation. Mr. Burke was absolved of any 
wrongdoing, but so keenly did he feel the losses of the people who had 
invested their money that he turned over his entire personal fortune 
including a paid up insurance policy in order to help make up some of 
their losses. This together with his personal record in public office 
earned for him the appellation of “Honest” John Burke. From New 
York he returned to North Dakota and was elected a member of the Su- 
preme Court of that state, and was serving as a Supreme Court justice 
at the time of his death. Governor William Langer of North Dakota 
commenting on the death of Mr. Burke said: “North Dakota has lost 
its leading citizen, the outstanding man of the state.” 


Witt Burnert, chief of the Des Moines fire department, was born 
October 9, 1859, in Newark, New Jersey, and died in the Iowa Method- 
ist Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa, March 27, 1937. Burial was in Glen- 
dale Masonic Cemetery. His death was the result of burns suffered in 
an explosion in the Sheuerman Woolen Mills warehouse fire March 26. 
His parents were Charles and Ellen (Stagg) Burnett. In 1870 when 
only eleven years old, he came with his parents to Des Moines where he 
has continuously made his home since. He obtained most of his school- 
ing in the East Des Moines public schools. From 1881 to 1895 he and 
his brother Lew operated a grocery store at East Sixth and Locust 
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streets which their father had established. He did not care for the gro- 
cery business and in 1895 entered the Des Moines fire department as 
assistant chief. His promotion was rapid as he was appointed chief in 
less than a year from the date of entering the service. He had served 
continuously ever since his appointment. He entered the service when 
the department used horse drawn equipment and answered about 200 
fire alarms annually. He directed the organization into its present effi- 
cient setup using high powered machinery instead of horses. He was a 
man of tremendous energy, with a great capacity for absorbing details. 
This combined with his methodical habits made of him an unusually 
efficient executive. A man of great personal courage, he never sent his 
men into any danger where he would not himself go, and they always 
knew that at a major fire day or night the chief would be there to 
personally direct. His whole life was absorbed in his work; he loved his 
job and lived it and was always to be found either at the Central Station 
or his home. Chief Burnett had been working for months over plans 
for the new Central Station to be erected at Ninth and Mulberry streets, 
perfecting every detail. This building will stand as a fitting memorial 
to the memory of Chief Will Burnett, and the long and unselfish service 
he rendered to the citizens of Des Moines. 


Hosrorp Enwin VaLeNtTINE was born in Edinburgh, Indiana, Novem- 
ber 26, 1865, and died in Centerville, Iowa, April 2, 1937. Burial was 
at Oakland Cemetery, Centerville. His parents were John C. and El- 
mira Ann (Cole) Valentine. He grew to young manhood in Edinburgh, 
Indiana, and obtained his elementary education there. He entered De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1894. While attending DePauw he was a member of 
Sigma Chi fraternity. He became a close friend of Charles W. Ver- 
million, later a justice in the Supreme Court of Iowa who was also a 
Sigma Chi. It was because of this friendship that Mr. Valentine came 
to Centerville, Iowa, just after his graduation. He engaged in the 
practice of law in the firm of Vermillion & Vermillion, composed of 
Captain W. F. Vermillion and his son Charles W. Shortly after this 
Captain Vermillion died and the firm was changed to Vermillion & 
Valentine. It remained so until 1901 when Charles Vermillion was ap- 
pointed district judge and Mr. Valentine began to practice alone. He 
continued alone until 1929 when his son John K. entered the practice 
with him under the firm name of Valentine & Valentine. In 1935 his 
son Charles also became a member of the firm. H. E. Valentine was 
conceded to be one of the best informed trial lawyers in the state and 
was greatly respected and admired for his ability not only by the 
public but by the members of his own profession. Always interested 
in civic affairs he served his community in many ways. He was mayor 
of Centerville when the Spanish-American War broke out and resigned 
to join Company E., Fiftieth Iowa Infantry. He served on the school 
board many different times. He was deeply interested in a new build- 
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ing for the high school and helped to promote it, serving on the school 
board that erected the present building. He was greatly interested in 
his profession and belonged to several bar organizations. He was the 
first president of the Second Judicial Bar Association and a prominent 
member of the State Bar Association. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Appanoose Bar Association. He was a member of the 
Methodist church and the Masonic order and was always actively in- 
terested in the welfare of the community. He is survived by his widow 
and his two sons, Charles and Honorable John K., the present lieutenant 
governor of Iowa. 


Axsert Ciryron Witnrorp was born in Vinton, Iowa, September 21, 
1877, and died in Waterloo, March 10, 1937. Burial was in Memorial 
Park Cemetery, Waterloo. His parents were Samuel and Rebekah 
Henkle Willford. He received his education in grade public school, 
Vinton High School, and Tilford Academy, Vinton. From 1900 to 1907 
he was chief engineer of the Electric Light, Power & Water Company 
of Vinton. In 1907 he removed to Waterloo and organized the Artificial 
Ice Company and was its superintendent until 1910. In 1910 he organ- 
ized the Willford Seed & Feed Company which he continued to operate 
until his death with the assistance of his son, Berl C. Willford. He was 
for some years president of the Waterloo Baseball Club, president of 
the Iowa Izaak Walton League, member of the local Boy Scout Court 
of Honor, and member of the Waterloo Library Board of Trustees. He 
was an active member of the Democratic party and in 1932 was elected 
member of Congress from the Third District, defeating the Republican 
nominee, the then incumbent, T. J. B. Robinson. In 1934 he was again 
his party nominee, but was defeated by the Republican nominee, John 
W. Gwynne. In 1936 the race between these two contestants was re- 
peated, Congressman Gwynne again winning. When in Congress Mr. 
Willford ardently supported and voted for the measures advocated by 
President Roosevelt. He was a useful man to his city and district. 


Arurrron B. Ciark was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 6, 1586, 
and died at his home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 12, 1937. Burial 
was in Oak Hill Cemetery, Cedar Rapids. He was the son of Colonel 
Charles A. Clark and Helen E. Brockway Clark who came to Cedar 
Rapids in 1876. His first schooling was obtained in the local grammar 
school and later he went to Aurora, New York, where he attended 
Cayuga Lake Academy. His college work was done in Colorado Springs. 
He received his law degree from the University of Iowa in 1911. He 
returned to Cedar Rapids and engaged in the law practice with his 
father until 1913 when the latter died. A partnership with State Senator 
Frank C. Byers had been formed in 1912. During his practice Judge 
Clark served four years as assistant county attorney of Linn County, 
but resigned that office before being appointed judge of the Superior 
Court in 1917. He was appointed judge of the Eighteenth Iowa Ju- 
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dicial District September 28, 1922, by Governor N. E. Kendall to suc- 
ceed Judge Dawley who died in office. He had served continuously ever 
since having been returned to his place by the Republican party at each 
judicial election. He was active in the work of the Iowa State District 
Judges’ Association and last year completed five years as its secretary. 
He was a useful citizen and did much for his community. 


Scorr SkinnER was born in Keokuk County, Iowa, February 29, 1852, 
and died in Creston, December 2, 1936. When he was quite small his 
parents, Joseph and Harriet C. (Morgan) Skinner, removed with their 
family to Union County where they established their home on land they 
purchased. Scott attended public school in the country. In 1871 the 
family removed to Creston and he became a water boy for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Soon thereafter he was placed on an 
engine as fireman and three years later was promoted to engineer, first 
on a freight, then on a passenger train, and finally on the fast mail. 
In 1888 he retired from railroad work and engaged in real estate busi- 
ness. He served as member of the county beard of supervisors from 
1893 to 1899. He was for a time a member of the city council and in 
1899 was elected mayor and remained in that position four years. In 
1903 he was elected representative and served in the Thirtieth and 
Thirty-first general assemblies. In 1906 he was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt postmaster, was re-appointed by President Taft, 
and served eight years. He was connected with the Iowa State Savings 
Bank as a director, and with the First National Bank of Prescott as 
vice president. He was a useful citizen to his community and state. 

Harry C. Pautson was born in Clinton, Iowa, March 23, 1891, and 
died in Clinton April 5, 1937. Burial was in Springdale Cemetery, Clin- 
ton. When he was nine years of age his parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Paulson, removed with their family to a farm near Clinton. He received 
his education in rural and city schools of Clinton County, Augustana 
College in Rock Island, and Iowa State College, Ames. In 1914 he was 
elected to a township office, and also became a director in the local 
Farm Bureau. In 1928 he was elected representative and served in the 
Forty-third General Assembly. The last several years of his life he 
resided on his dairy farm near Clinton. 

JouN SPRINGER was born in Mercersburg, he cae November 
27, 1850, and died in Iowa City, Iowa, March 22, 1937. Burial was in 
Oakland Cemetery, Iowa City. He came to Iowa City during the early 
1860's and after attending high school he began work in a local printing 
shop. He attained unusual proficiency as a printer and during his long 
life was a devotee of that vocation. He came to be regarded as a master 
printer. In 1882 he and A. J. Hershere bought the Jowa State Press of 
Towa City of John P. Irish, noted Democratic leader and editor, and 
edited and published it until 1894. Later he was one of the founders of 
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the Economy Printing Company of Iowa City and was associated with 
it until his retirement in 1928. He was active most of his life in fra- 
ternal orders—I. O. O. F., Knights of Pythias, and the Masonic order, 
having become a Mason in 1874, He was a member of the Methodist 
church. He was elected representative in 1891 and served one term, 
that of the Twenty-fourth General Assembly. For many years he had 
been interested in the history of printing and succeeded in collecting 
1,800 volumes on that subject. The oldest one was printed in Mainz, 
Germany, in 1515. The great collection was given to the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa less than a year before his death. 


Wiru1m D. Tispare was born in Bloomfield, Lowa, February 23, 1853, 
and died in Ottumwa, January 31, 1937. He was a son of Orrin D. and 
Harriet Newell (Baldwin) Tisdale. When he was twelve years old the 
family removed to Ottumwa. He was graduated from the Ottumwa 
High School, from the State University of Iowa in 1875, and remained 
at the university another year as an instructor. He followed that by 
being principal of the Ottumwa High School a year, then returned to 
the university and was graduated from the Law Department in 1878. 
He at once began the practice of law in Ottumwa. In 1882 and 1883 
he was city solicitor for Ottumwa. In 1892 he was elected judge in 
the Second Judicial District and served in 1893 and 1894, but declined 
further service and returned to practice. He first practiced in part- 
nership with Joseph G. Hutchinson, and later was successively associ- 
ated with William McNett, George F. Heindel, and finally with the firm 
of Jaques, Tisdale & Jaques. He was president of the Wapello County 
Bar Association for several years, and was dean of the association at 
the time of his death. 

Rosert Hurscumipr was born in Rouchrath, Germany, September 22, 
1844, and died in Lansing, Iowa, May 29, 1936. Burial was in Oak Hill 
Cemetery, Lansing. He served in the German army in the war against 
Austria. At the age of nineteen, 1863, he migrated to America. He 
lived some years in Wisconsin, but removed to Lansing in 1879 where 
he remained the rest of his life. He was in the grain business, and later 
in the machinery business in Lansing many years. He was mayor of 
Lansing several terms and was postmaster there two terms. He was 
elected representative in 1901 and served in the Twenty-ninth General 
Assembly. 


Wim J. Scorr was born in Chester, Pennsylvania, September 16, 
1855, and died in Geneva, New York, January 10, 1937. His parents 
were John T. and Martha J. (Campbell) Scott. He attended Girard 
College, Philadelphia, from which he was graduated, and then served an 
apprenticeship in the drug business in Chester. He removed to Iowa in 
1877, worked one year as a drug clerk in Glidden, and in 1878 located 
in Ida Grove in the drug business. In 1882 he was elected county re- 
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corder and was six times re-elected, serving fourteen years. For several 
years of that time he also acted as city clerk. In 1899 he was elected 
representative and served in the Twenty-eighth General Assembly. Dur- 
ing 1903 to 1906 he was a deputy state oil inspector. He then served 
eight years as postmaster at Ida Grove during the administrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. In 1914 he was elected 
clerk of court for Ida County, and was five times re-elected, serving 
until 1926, when he resigned and removed to the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Hugh Baker, in Geneva, New York. 


Marr. D. Coonry was born on a farm near Rickardsville, Dubuque 
County, Iowa, June 8, 1885, and died in Dubuque, Iowa, May 27, 1937. 
His parents were John and Elizabeth (Gandolfo) Cooney. His mother 
was a member of a prominent Italian family whose family seat, Gan- 
dolfo Castle, near Rome, is now the summer palace of Pope Pius XI. 
Mr. Cooney obtained his elementary education in the district schools 
of Dubuque County. He attended Columbia College, Dubuque; Univer- 
sity of Iowa; and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. He began 
the practice of law in Dubuque in 1912, forming a partnership with the 
late Allan J. Kane. This partnership continued until after Mr. Cooney 
was elected to the state senate in 1930. He served in the senate of the 
Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth general assemblies. He was always promi- 
nent in civic and fraternal affairs in Dubuque and was a member of 
Knights of Columbus, Elks, Modern Woodmen and the American Le- 
gion. He was also a member of the national, state and county bar 
associations, and was equally prominent in Democratic state and na- 
tional organizations. He was serving his first term as state senator 
when he was appointed legal member of the Board of Parole which 
position he occupied at the time of his death. 


Tuomas HickeNLoorer was born near Foster, Monroe County, Iowa, 
July 23, 1876, and died in Albia March 24, 1937. His parents were 
Theophilus and Margaret Hickenlooper. He attended rural public school 
and Albia High School, and later, the Ottumwa Commercial College. 
He studied law in the office of L. T. Richmond at Albia, was admitted 
to the bar in 1899. In 1900 he was elected clerk of the District Court, 
was re-elected in 1992, 1904 and 1906, and served eight years. In 1908 
he was elected representative, was re-elected in 1910 and served in the 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth general assemblies. During his practice 
as a lawyer he was associated for some time with J. C. Mabry, and 
later with John R. Price. He was mayor of Albia a short term, and 
was a member of the School Board. He was an active and devoted 
member of the Church of Christ. Politically he was a Republican. 


